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WHO WROTE DICKENS'S NOVELS? 


Ir is well known to Americans, and especially to Americans of 
the far west, that the English understand little of their chief 
writers. It has only been given to American students of what 
are called Shakespeare’s plays to understand their true inner 
significance and to recognise their real author. It is probable 
that, but for the spry intellect of the far west, Lord Bacon’s 
authorship of the plays attributed by the dull Britisher to Shake- 
speare and Marlowe would never have been demonstrated, as it 
has triumphantly been, by my brilliant compatriot Professor 
Ignatius Donnelly. The leading writers about Shakespeare in 
England have persistently ignored the grand discovery made by 
Miss Delia Bacon. But the contemptuous silence of the Inglebys 
and Furnivalls, of Halliwell Phillipps and ‘ British Encyclopaedia ’ 
Baynes, has not prevented the soaring of the Eagle Donnelly 
above the far horizon of the setting sun, to perceive with 
the clearness of eagle vision, and to proclaim in strident tones 
appropriate to a denizen of the occident, the true theory about 
works which no Britisher has ever rightly understood. 

I make no doubt that had there been Americans and a far 
“west in the days of Queen Elizabeth, Lord Bacon’s authorship of 
the Shakespeare and Marlowe plays would have been demonstrated 
in his lifetime, even if not in the lifetime of Shakespeare. It 
might not have been agreeable to Lord Bacon, and it would cer- 
tainly not have been agreeable to William Shakespeare, to have 
the whole matter revealed. But had there been a Professor 
Ignatius Donnelly in those days, we may be sure that, in dis- 
charge of his duty as a commentator on the conduct of other 
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persons (a duty which every American regards as his birthright, 
especially if he chances to be connected with a newspaper), he 
would have disclosed the secret of the great cryptogram, and 
made known to the world the créfty ways of the Lord High Chan- 
cellor, and the evil life, the mean and shifty character, of the man 
whom Jonson, Hemynge, and Condell pretended to regard with 
esteem and affection. 

It has been my privilege (let me introduce myself, British 
reader, as the Honourable Ignorantius O’Reilly, of Nebraska, 
U.S.A.) to detect a secret akin to that which Lord Bacon strove in 
vain to conceal from the keen vision of my fellow-countryman 
of Minnesota. (The sneering Britisher may ask here, perhaps, 
whether Professor Donnelly understands Lord Bacon to have in- 
tended to conceal or to reveal the secret of his authorship. But 
the great Chancellor has already answered that sneer in the per- 


tinent lines— 
I may not conceal them, sir. 


Conceal them, or thou diest, 


immediately preceding, be it noticed, the words, ‘ Why, sir, they 
were nothing but about Mistress Anne PAGE ’—a reference to the 
page-cyphering which cannot be misunderstood.) A man who 


holds under Queen Victoria a position similar to that which Francis 
Bacon, Lord Verulam, held under Queen Elizabeth, a man who 
may be said to have taken all learning under his dominion, even 
as Lord Bacon ‘ made all science his province,’ is the real author 
of the works which have hitherto gone under another’s name. The 
Right Honourable William Ewart Gladstone is the veritable and 
‘only begetter’ (as Bacon puts it in the prefix to his ‘ Sonnets’) 
of ‘Pickwick’ and ‘Oliver Twist,’ of ‘ Nicholas Nickleby’ and 
‘ Martin Chuzzlewit,’ of all the writings, in fine, which the deluded 
Britisher has hitherto attributed to Charles Dickens. 

It has long been clear to every thinking mind that Charles 
Dickens could not possibly have written the works which bear his 
name. Without admitting that all which Forster and others 
have related about Dickens can be trusted (indeed, I fully believe 
that Forster and Carlyle were in the plot which I have been privi- 
leged to detect), we can yet learn enough from Forster’s ‘ Life of 
Dickens’ to see that neither by position nor by training was he 
likely to become the author of works in which politics, science, 
art, and literature are dealt with confidently and boldly, as by one 
who knew and could speak with authority. 
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When Charles Dickens wrote ‘ Nicholas Nickleby’ he had not 
as yet mingled in society with the lords and baronets, the Veri- 
sophts and Mulberry Hawks, with whose manners (much better 
known to Americans than to most Englishmen) the writer of that 
work exhibits so perfect a familiarity. Again, Dickens was at no 
time a profound student of science; but the author of the works 
attributed to Dickens refers often and pointedly to scientific 
matters! It may even be supposed that in some cases the author 
of the Dickens volumes made actual calculations to render his 
astronomical statements exact ; for otherwise he would not have 
described Stephen Blackpool as watching a star which shone down 
the shaft into which he had fallen. Again, Dickens would have 
been content to say, in ‘Our Mutual Friend, that ‘so many 
months passed’ and Bella Harmon presented John Harmon with 
his first-born. The real author of that work, with the confidence 
of one to whom the science of his day, like the learning of his 
day, is familiar, says instead, ‘The winds and tides rose and fell a 
certain number of times, the earth moved round the sun a certain 
number of times, the ship upon the ocean made her voyage safely, 
and brought a baby-Bella home.’ A British astronomer, a visitor 
here, has just told me that there must be some mistake in Mr. 
Gladstone’s astronomy here, since the earth takes a year in travelling 
around the sun. This is all that was wanted to prove my case. 
It shows how dexterously the great statesman masked his learn- 
ing. There is an analogous instance, in fact, in Lord Bacon’s 
masterly manipulation of the folio edition of the Shakespeare 
plays, in which, as Professor Donnelly has shown, the great crypto- 
gram is concealed. Lord Bacon, we know, was a ripe Latinist, 
whereas Shakespeare ‘had little Latin and less Greek.’ Lord 
Bacon then, whose careful precision in such matters is well known, 
would never, except to conceal his identity, have allowed such a 
line as this to stand in the folio: 


Bome boon for boon prescian, a little scratcht, 


which is what the famous folio actually has instead of— 


Bone? Bone for bene! Priscian a little scratched. 


The great Chancellor successfully hid his identity as the overseer 
of the letterpress of the folio edition by making the printers set 
up the nonsense line in that edition. And in like manner the 
great statesman, whose learning and profound accuracy are well 
6—2 
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known, conceals his scientific knowledge and as far as possible 
his identity, by confounding (or seeming to confound) the motion 
of the moon around thé earth with the motion of the earth around 
the sun. Proof positive, if further proof were needed than that 
which I shall presently supply, that the real author of the Dickens 
works was not Dickens, but a profound and learned scholar. 

But let me at once turn to the cypher evidence which I have 
recognised in the ‘Charles Dickens edition’ of the Dickens 
volumes—so for convenience to cal] the works of fiction produced 
under an assumed name by the Right Honourable William Ewart 
Gladstone, erst Prime Minister of England. 

It can hardly have escaped attention, in the first place, that 
the name Dickens does not occur once in all the Dickens volumes 
—precisely as we find that the word Shakespeare does not appear 
once in the so-called Shakespeare plays. Yet Mr. Gladstone has 
as deftly brought in the characteristic portion, ‘Dick,’ of Dickens’s 
name as Lord Bacon (in ‘ Hotspur’ and ‘ peere out,’ &c.) has 
brought in the characteristic ‘ spur,’ ‘ peere,’ &c., of Shakespeare’s. 
Indeed, in ‘David Copperfield’ we have a veritable Mr. Dick ; 
while we are significantly told that, though he is called Mr. Dick, 
he has another name—no other than ‘ Babley,’ a name obviously 
intended to remind Dickens that he is not to babble. It is Miss 
Trotwood (a name the parallelism of which to Gladstone at once 
attracts attention) who is careful to explain that Mr. Dick has 
this other name. As if to make assurance doubly sure, Dickens’s 
Christian name is directly associated with Mr. Dick’s throughout 
‘David Copperfield.’ For Mr. Dick is represented as constantly 
striving to keep out the name of Charles from his memorial, yet 
constantly bringing it in—another hint to Dickens to be careful. 

It is hardly necessary to remind those who have read Mr. 
Gladstone’s ‘ Oliver Twist’ of the mysterious ‘ Dick’ in that work 
—one of those which compelled the great statesman to write 
under the shelter of a pseudonym and a cryptogram. For, as is 
well known (in America), no man in so prominent a position as 
Mr. Gladstone’s, when ‘Oliver Twist’ was written, could safely 
venture to speak disrespectfully of Beadledom. Observe that 
Dick vanishes from the story so completely, that but for the special 
system which the author had in view we may be sure Dick would 
never have reappeared. Yet, at the very crisis of the dénouement, 
we find, as the closing words of the chapter preceding the con- 
demnation of Fagin, ‘Poor Dick was dead.’ In this work, also, 
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the great author introduces the name Charles, which very seldom 
appears in later volumes of the Dickens series. 

But even more decisive of Mr. Gladstone’s purpose, if anything 
more decisive could be imagined, is the appearance of the strange 
name, Richard Doubledick, all made up, as it were, of Dicks (since 
it may be read Dick Double Dick), in the ‘ Seven Poor Travellers ’ 
—this trebly Dicked character (so to describe his name) being 
also one of those who bears an assumed name. Moreover, he is 
introduced as coming ‘to this town of Chatham—if anybody 
knows where Chatham begins and Rochester ends,’ where Dickens 
passed so large a portion of his life. 

I may as well explain that it was by these striking indications 
that I was led to seek for the cypher-system which I eventually 
succeeded in detecting in the Dickens volumes. That system is 
strikingly like the Baconian cryptogram. Professor Donnelly was 
led to his discovery, it will be remembered, by the appearance of 
the name ‘bacon’ (‘ bacon-fed knaves,’ ‘hang-hog is Latin for 
bacon,’ ‘ On, bacons, on,’ ‘gammon,’ &c.) I am half inclined to 
suspect that Mr. Gladstone had become in some way acquainted 
with the Bacon cryptogram. At any rate, I shall follow my dis- 
tinguished compatriot, if he will allow me so to call him, in keep- 
ing the cypher key concealed for the present—though I shall be 
prepared to reveal it when I have worked out by its means the 
complete narrative of events relating to ministerial and parlia- 
mentary matters, and to the private history of the royal family, 
which the great statesman has concealed within the Dickens 
novels, The general plan of the cypher-system, and the method 
of reading the concealed narrative, may be indicated as follows: 

There are thirteen cypher-numbers, all determined by one 
key number (which I keep a profound secret). Starting with any 
one of these numbers, we count to the corresponding word on each 
page of the ‘Charles Dickens edition’ of any volume. The word 
thus reached is a word in the concealed narrative. In counting 
we may include or exclude proper names, or words within paren- 
theses; we may count hyphenated words as one or two; we may 
count upwards or downwards or on alternate lines; or we may 
take two pages together and count across the pair; or we may 
count alternate lines from the top of one page and the bottom of 
the next (or of the next but one, or two, and so forth); and we 
may employ other modifying methods—not as we please, however, 
but according to a definite system, which I am not at present 
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prepared to disclose. Other devices are open to the cypher- 
reader, which I will indicate when I publish the complete narra- 
tive. The narrative already written contains 928 words. Now 
the chances are 2,739,142,870,605,129,999 to 1 against nine 
words, thus taken in succession according to definite (however 
complicated) law, forming a connected sentence. The student of 
the law of probabilities will perceive that the appearance of 928 
words in such sequence as to form a connected narrative, by acci- 
dent, is simply impossible. 

Here, for instance, is the result of a process of dinmeaie back- 


ward and forward counting applied to the ‘ Charles Dickens edition’. 


of ‘ David Copperfield’ : 


237—71 
237—73 
237—71 
237—73 
237—71 
237—73 
237—71 
237—73 
237—71 


intermediate combinations = Dick[ens] 
with which = has 
I need been 
not bere ill 
trouble the from 
reader drinking 
anxious only = iced 
for the soda 
narrative = water 


oie = EF Woe a 8 


Now let the mathematician calculate for himself —as I have done 
—the odds that these coherent words come out by mere accident. 
I venture to say it is impossible. I could as well believe that by 
shaking together a hundred thousand alphabets and drawing 
letters at random one could produce Virgil’s ‘ Aineid.’ 

At the risk of starting some American reader (I am not afraid 
of British readers) on the track of the cypher, I call attention to 
two manifestly cryptogamic passages which contain in reality the 
key of the whole system. 

One is the famous passage in ‘ Pickwick ’— 

BILST 
UMPSHI 


SM 
ARK 


where it will be noticed the Christian name of the People’s William 
is manifestly included: in fact, we are carefully told how Mr. 
William [Stumps] prepared this cryptogram. Note also that we 
are told how Glad Mr. Pickwick was when he found this stone. 
This is evidence there is no mistaking. 

The other is a passage not quite so celebrated but quite as 
obviously intended to conceal a-secret. I refer to the letter in 
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‘ Great Expectations ’"—the very name of which work shows us how 
much we may expect from its examination— 


ml DEER JO i opE U rk xrRWITE WE Lt i orE i sHAt soN B HABELL 
4 2 teeEDer U JO AN THEN WE sHORL B sO GLOpp AN wEn iM 
PRENeatD 2 v JO woT taRX AN BLEVE ME InF xn PIP. 


Observe that, precisely as in the former hieroglyphic, we have 
the great commoner’s Christian name in the modified form BIL, 
so in this we have the characteristic part of his surname in the 
modified form GLODp. But this is only to guide the keener reader 
to look farther into the mysterious communication. I have done 
this; and I have discovered that Mr. Gladstone has made use of 
a triliteral cypher, akin to Lord Bacon’s celebrated biliteral one— 
but simpler, because only four signs are required instead of five 
as when there are only two (instead of three) kinds of sign. Mr. 
Gladstone has always been celebrated for his ‘three courses’; 
and in this hieroglyph, accordingly, we find large capitals, small 
capitals, and lower case or small letters—besides numbers which 
have the same force as lower case letters. The concealed sentence, 
which contains twenty-nine letters, does not begin at the beginning 
of the hieroglyph. I am not as yet ready to state where it begins 
or to disclose its real significance—for it tells the secret of the 
cypher-number, a knowledge of which would enable everyone to 
read the whole narrative concealed by Mr. Gladstone in the Dickens 
volumes. 

I reserve for the American public, as worthiest, those portions 
of the concealed narrative which I have already interpreted. I 
am told, indeed, that the British public will probably be so wrath- 
ful when the details I have to disclose are made known, that no 
British editor would publish even extracts of any considerable 
length. The account of Shakespeare published by Professor 
Donnelly has been denounced in no measured terms by insolent 
and arrogant British writers—simply because he lets you know 
that your vaunted Shakespeare was a coarse and illiterate plebeian, 
so evil a liver that at thirty he was already whitehaired and 
decrepit, besides being afflicted with all the diseases which a 
Thersites or a Caliban could bring witnin the compass of his 
curses. One indignant Shakespeare worshipper has even used as 
an appropriate quotation against Professor Donnelly the words of 
Imogen in Lord Bacon’s ‘ Cymbeline,’ where (in effect) she asks 
Iachimo how he dares come to Britain ‘to expound his beastly 
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mind’ there. Wherefore, I keep the details of the Dickens nar- 
rative for American readers, ready to hail with joy the discovery 
that a long-worshipped idol has feet of clay. 

One point only remains to be mentioned. I have found that 
the edition in which the Right Honourable Mr. Gladstone has 
concealed (or revealed, it is not quite easy to say which) his nar- 
rative of the Victorian age, is that known as the ‘ Charles Dickens 
edition ’—so specially named, no doubt, with the object of deceiv- 
ing the public more effectually. It may perhaps be asked how, 
if this be the cryptogram edition, the concealed narrative can 
possibly have been brought into the earlier works, which remain 
verbally almost exactly the same in the ‘ Charles Dickens edition ’ 
as when they were first published. Doubtless this captious objec- 
tion will be much dwelt upon by British critics when my ‘Great 
Dickens Cryptogram’ is published. But, rightly considered, this, 
which seems at a first view a serious difficulty, really helps us to 
understand how Mr. Gladstone has been able to combine so many 
great parts together—how, while holding a leading position for 
half a century in the politics of Great Britain, he has been also 
able to interpret Homer, to maintain an almost infinitely voluminous 
correspondence, to be an officiating minister among his parishioners, 
to assault such enemies of his religious views as Professor Huxley 
and Colonel Ingersoll, to fell gigantic trees at Hawarden, and 
(last but not least) to write the whole series of works so long 
attributed to Charles Dickens. Nothing but the amazing capacity 
and versatility which enabled Mr. Gladstone to foresee the paging 
of the intended cryptogram edition of the Dickens volumes, and 
to prepare beforehand the arrangement of the earlier editions, so 
that every word of the narrative he was planning should come 
into the place determined by the cypher system, could have en- 
abled him to do all that he is known to have done—to be at once 
statesman, littératewr, theological champion, local deacon, and 
champion woodsman, while ‘ beating the record’ in multitudinous 
correspondence. Lord Bacon alone of all the men the world has 
known has matched the Right Honourable Mr. Gladstone in ver- 
satility—comparing the two men as pictured, respectively, by 
Professor Ignatius Donnelly and by myself, Ignorantius O’Reilly. 
For we have the same difficulty to overcome, we learn the same 
lesson in overcoming it,in Lord Bacon’s case as in Mr. Gladstone’s. 
Lord Bacon wrote, for example, the First Part of ‘Henry IV.,’ in 
which Professor Donnelly has found so voluminous a narrative, 
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before February 25, 1598 (new style), when it was entered in the 
Stationer’s register ; it passed through six quarto editions; and 
the folio which Professor Donnelly has made so famous was 
printed in 1625 from the fifth quarto, which had been published 
in 1613. Yet with amazing, one might almost say miraculous, 
powers of prevision, the Lord High Chancellor so wrote this fine 
play that when it took its place in the cryptogamic folio, every 
word wanted for his concealed (or revealed) narrative fell into its 
right place in the paging, according to the complicated cypher- 
system detected by the genius of a Donnelly. Only so marvellous 
a feat as this enables us to understand the marvellous way in 
which Bacon combined profound scientific investigations with his 
work as statesman and Lord High Chancellor, his work in garden- 
ing and house-adorning with extensive literary labours and strict 
attention to his own advancement. There is, indeed, one circum- 
stance in regard to which Lord Bacon’s achievement in writing the 
Shakespeare plays surpassed even Mr. Gladstone’s in writing the 
Dickens novels. Lord Bacon was able to foresee the development 
of the English language during the two centuries and a half which 
(as he also foresaw) would elapse before his cryptogram was in- 
terpreted. Thus he was actually able to write Victorian English 


(with an American flavour!) in the days of Queen Elizabeth ! 
Mr. Gladstone’s concealed narrative is in the English of the pre- 
sent day: but it is written with the purity of style which we find 
in our best American authors, and which no Englishman, save 
Mr. Gladstone alone (and he only in this narrative), has ever been 
able to acquire. 





TWO BRITISH PILGRIMAGES IN THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


OF all the changes wrought by modern facilities of travel, none 
perhaps would prove more startling to our ancestors, could they 
return to earth for a little season, than the so-called ‘ pilgrimages’ 
of their luxurious descendants. To those earnest penitents a 
pilgrimage to a holy shrine involved most real bodily hardship, 
even without the addition of rough hair shirts and peas in their 
shoes. It meant long weeks or even months of weary travel by 
land, and perhaps also by sea, under every conceivable condition 
of discomfort—in short, to have accomplished one of the great pil- 
grimages implied an amount of resolute purpose, and a depth of 
faith which certainly entitled the pilgrims to the honest respect of 
their fellow-sinners. But what of their comfortable representatives 
of the nineteenth century, for whom (at least for those in Europe) 
every detail has been thought out, and the whole scheme admir- 
ably organised so as to mimimise fatigue and avoid all personal 
friction with trouble of any sort! Even in Hindostan, the wor- 
shippers of many gods have realised that it is wise to diminish the 
toil of their weary journeyings to holy shrines, by accepting rail- 
way transport for afew hundred miles. So, too, Egyptian railways 
now vastly simplify the devotion of the stately Moorish pilgrims, 
whose toilsome march across the desert formed the theme of the 
few European travellers of the last century. Probably the next 
step in development will be a Mahommedan branch of Messrs. 
Jook’s travelling made easy, advertising personally conducted pil- 
grimages to Mecca! 

The recent revival of the taste for these singular excrescences 
of religion, and apparent faith in their efficacy, amid all the 
enlightenment and progress of this latter half of the nineteenth 
_ century, must surely be accounted phenomenal, and it is no 
wonder that it should be regarded by our Roman Catholic brethren 
with very marked satisfaction. 

The common-sense of our average unimpressionable Britons 
was considerably startled on learning how many of their country- 
men and countrywomen were numbered among the pilgrims who 
in 1873 and 1874 flocked to visit the sanctuary of Paray-le- 
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Monial in consequence of the supposed vision of Marie Alacoque ; 
and that in the latter year no less than five hundred English pil- 
grims visited the sacred shrine at Pontigny. Since then, how- 
ever, pilgrimages to Lourdes, La Salette, Notre Dame de la Garde, 
and many other places deemed specially sacred, have become so 
fashionable as to cease to excite comment, occurring, as they do, 
in countries where Roman Catholic open-air ceremonials and pro- 
cessions are things of course. But it must be admitted to be a 
singular retrogression towards medizval thought which has rein- 
troduced their counterpart into Britain, where, until 1887 and 
1888, nothing of the sort had been seen since the Reformation. 

The scenes of these inaugurative pilgrimages (doubtless 
the precursors of many to follow) have been judiciously chosen. 
Each was to a Holy Isle—and such, in all parts of the world, have 
a charm essentially their own. Moreover, each was toe the spot 
specially hallowed—not by the vision of some brain-sick girl, but 
by the life and labours of one of Britain’s earliest Christian mis- 
sionaries, namely, St. Cuthbert, the Apostle of Northumbria, and 
St. Columba, who with his twelve companions crossed the stormy 
seas from Ireland, to bring the light of the Gospel to the Pagan 
Picts of the North. 

Mitigated as are the hardships of all modern pilgrimages, 
there was at least a good deal of the picturesque element in the 
solemn commemoration of the twelfth centenary of the death of 
St. Cuthbert, in honour of which, on August 11, 1887, about four 
thousand Roman Catholics from the North of England and Ireland 
assembled on the bleak Northumbrian shore below Beal Station 
(about five miles south of Berwick), and thence tramped (many of 
them barefoot), across the sands to Lindisfarne, the Holy Isle. 
Why Beal Station should have been selected as the rendezvous, 
when Belford is so much nearer, does not appear, neither are 
we informed why August 11 was selected, instead of March 20, 
which is generally understood to have been the day of St. 
Cuthbert’s death, a.D. 687, not at the monastery of Lindisfarne, 
but in that lonely hut, built by his own hands, on Farne Island. 

Doubtless, however, the date of this nineteenth-century pil- 
grimage was determined by the state of the tide, which on the 
day selected was unusually low. In fact, this particular tide is 
commonly called ‘ St. Cuthbert’s tide,’ as being especially favour- 
able to pilgrims. Twice daily the broad expanse of sand between 
Lindisfarne and the mainland is covered by the sea, and often 
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the Holy Island is encompassed by angry waters; but when the 
tide recedes, the sands are firm and fairly dry, and foot passengers 
pass to and fro in safety, along the track indicated by tall stout 
posts, erected at regular distances. Only one small stream, ‘ the 
Low,’ must be crossed just below Beal, but in fine weather and at 
low tide it is neither so broad nor so deep as to involve serious 
wading, only just enough to give a touch of reality to the pil- 
grimage. 

On the present occasion carts and other conveyances were 
provided for those who were unable to walk, but these were 
exceptional. As the excursion trains arrived at Beal Station from 
Berwick, Wooler, North Sunderland, Carlisle, York, Darlington, 
and Newcastle, the pilgrims placed themselves under the direction 
of the Catholic clergy, who marshalled them in procession—the 
men first, the women following, and thus they marched the four 
miles or thereabouts, whilst reciting the fifteen mysteries of the 
rosary. But surely this recital could not claim undivided atten- 
tion, for many eyes, at least, must have wandered in the hopes 
that St. Cuthbert’s own tide might have strewn the sands with 
some of his own beads, namely those single joints of the fossil 
encrinite, washed from the fossiliferous rocks by the action of the 
waves, and which being somewhat cruciform, and naturally per- 
forated in the centre, were in olden days eagerly sought by 
pilgrims and strung as rosaries. 

On reaching the Holy Isle, processional banners were distri- 
buted, and the choir intoned the Litany of the Saints, while the 
procession slowly advanced towards the noble ruins of the Abbey, 
the oldest monastic church in Northumberland, with massive 
columns and circular arches of red sandstone, and Saxon architec- 
ture. When and by whom this grand church was built is uncer- 
tain, but we know that the original church of the Bishops of 
Lindisfarne was built of oak and thatched with reeds, and so 
continued till towards the end of the seventh century, when 
Bishop Eadbert removed the thatch, substituting sheet lead. 
This was destroyed by pagans from the north, who landed on the 
7th of the Ides of June, and ravaged the isle, cruelly maltreating 
the monks. These, however, took courage to return, and, rebuild- 
ing their simple church, remained on their storm-swept isle till 
867 or 875, when, terrified at the prospect of another Danish 
invasion, the monks fled, bearing on their shoulders the body of 
St. Cuthbert, which thus commenced its long course of restless 
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wandering, ere it was laid within the sacred precincts of Durham 
Cathedral. 

Having concluded the Litany, the pilgrims sang the hymn 
‘Faith of our Fathers.’ Holy Mass was then celebrated in the 
ruined Abbey, and the Te Deum was sung, the service concluding 
with a hymn to St. Cuthbert. 

Though saintly legend has traced this saint’s lineage from one 
of the petty kings of Ireland, he is first known to history as a 
shepherd lad on the hills of Lauderdale, which was then included 
in the kingdom of Northumbria. While watching his flocks by 
night—whether sleeping or waking we must not too curiously 
question—he beheld a vision of angels descending to the earth, 
and thence reascending, bearing with them the soul of St. Aidan, 
the venerated Bishop of Lindisfarne. Thereupon the young 
shepherd resolved that he too would become a shepherd of men, 
and so he sought admission to the monastery of Melrose, whence 
he accompanied St. Eata to a new monastery at Ripon. . 

On the death of the Prior of Melrose he was recalled thither, 
and for some years he laboured zealously among the people of the 
mountain villages, who had relapsed into the practice of many 
pagan rites. After awhile, however, he longed to rejoin his old 
master St. Eata, who was then Abbot of Lindisfarne, but, deeming 
the social life of the island monastery too cheerful, he sought a 
more austere existence on Farne Island, where as a solitary recluse 
he lived for eight years, till Ecgfrid, King of Northumbria, came 
in person to try and persuade him to accept the bishopric of 
Hexham. He yielded, but, still longing for his island life, he very 
soon exchanged the inland diocese for that of Lindisfarne, and in 
two years resigned his bishopric and retired to his own lowly hut 
on Farne Island, where a few months afterwards (on the 20th 
of March, A.D. 687) he died. 

His body was carried for burial to the Holy Isle (to which so 
many of the border families brought their dead, to claim a final 
resting-place in that sacred soil). But St. Cuthbert, as we have 
seen, was not long allowed to lie on his dear isle. His body was 
carried from one place to another, both in Scotland and England, 
till at last it reached Durham, where, inclosed in a precious 
shrine, it was supposed to remain miraculously incorrupt, and to 
work many miracles. 

But these medieval saints seem to have been slow indeed to 
learn the Christian law of courtesy to woman, and so rigidly were 
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women forbidden to approach this shrine that a cross of blue 
marble was inlaid in the pavement (where it remains to this day) 
to mark the limit within which no female footstep might venture 
to approach. 

Miraculous powers were also attributed to a certain cloth used 
by St. Cuthbert in celebrating Mass, This being mounted as a 
banner was supposed to ensure victory for whoever carried it, and 
the English victory on Flodden field was ascribed to its presence. 
Afterwards it was hung beside the saint’s shrine, where it remained 
till the Reformation, when the shrine was demolished, the banner 
burnt by Calvin’s sister (who was the wife of the first Protestant 
Dean of Durham), and the coffin decently buried beneath the 
pavement—not, however, to find a final rest even there, for 
in 1827 curiosity prompted an examination of the saintly re- 
mains. Three historic coffins were found, one within the other, 
and in the innermost, wrapped in five robes of embroidered silk, 
lay the perfect skeleton of the saint, together with sundry relics, 
including one of those ritual combs which held so singular a place 
among the essentials of ecclesiastical furniture in olden days. 

It would be curious to know what mystic meaning our fore- 
fathers attached to so simple an act as that of combing the hair. 
Yet we learn from old Church history that the hair of the priest 
or bishop was thus combed several times during Divine service 
by one of the inferior clergy. The comb is mentioned as one of 
the essentials for use during a High Mass when sung by a bishop, 
and both in English and foreign cathedrals they were reckoned 
among the costly possessions of the church. Some were made of 
ivory, some were carved, others gemmed with precious stones. 
Amongst the combs specially known to history are those of St. Neot, 
St. Dunstan, and Malachias. That of St. Thomas the Martyr, 
of Canterbury, is still to be seen in the church of St. Sepulchre, 
at Thetford, and that of St. Cuthbert at Durham Cathedral. 

From sundry references in old legends to the use of the comb 
in divination, and from its appearance in combination with pagan 
emblems on rudely sculptured stones in various parts of Scotland, 
it seems probable that this was one of the objects of Pagan 
veneration which early Christian teachers deemed it prudent to 
adopt, investing it with some new significance. 

As regards the victory-conferring banner, it is curious to note 
what odd fetishes have in all lands been credited with the same 
virtue. In Samoa, the venerable and venerated god of war, ‘ Papo,’ 
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was a strip of rotten old matting about three yards long and four 
inches wide,' which was held in deepest reverence and was always 
attached to the war-canoe of the highest chief when he went forth 
to battle. This, however, was in heathen days before the Samoans 
had accepted Christianity. They would deem it strange indeed 
to learn that the cloth used by a Christian minister could have 
been so long reverenced in England, and that the Book of Psalms, 
copied by St. Columba’s own hand, was supposed to be endowed 
with the same marvellous power. 

That was indeed a remarkable Psalter in every stage of its 
existence, for it was written in church in the still hours of night, 
but, according to the old legend, the young priest had no occa- 
sion to burn midnight oil, for a miraculous light shone from his 
own hand, illuminating the page while he wrote, which was the 
more remarkable as he was taking the liberty to copy a book 
belonging to St. Finian without permission of the owner, who was 
doubtless a recognised churl. Anyhow he was a crafty saint, for, 
though quite aware of what the young man was doing, he waited 
till the toilsome task was done, and then claimed the copy. The 
matter was referred to King Diarmid, who decided that ‘To every 
cow belongs her own calf—to every book its own copy ’—a judg- 
ment against which the fiery young Columba rebelled, and took 
such active part in the civil wars of his country that his Psalter 
came to be known as the Book of Battles, because it had led to 
so much bloodshed. When subsequently venerated as a charm, 
it was, on the morning of a battle, carried thrice round the army 
fortunate enough to possess it, and the soldiers were thereby so con- 
vinced of their invincibility that the victory was generally assured. 

Another peculiarity which St. Columba shared with St. Cuth- 
bert (as with sundry other saints) was the uncompromising 
aversion to women, which caused him to prohibit even a cow from 
setting foot on Iona, because he said that ‘ where there is a cow 
there must be a female—and where there is a female there must 
be mischief.’ So if any of the tradesmen connected with Iona 
insisted on having wives they were compelled to keep them on a 
neighbour islet called ‘The Women’s Isle.’ Even in death their 
dust might not mingle with that of Iona, so while the Lords of 
the Isles and other great men from the Isles and Highlands were 
brought there for burial, their wives were interred on the Isle of 
Finlagan ! 

} Still preserved in the Museum of the London Missionary Society. 
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Nevertheless, woman refused to be debarred from her share 
in what was accounted good, so a company of devout women first 
obtained a footing on a neighbouring islet called the Isle of 
Nuns, whence in due time, but not till St. Columba’s body had 
been removed, they passed on to Iona itself, where the Canoness 
of St. Augustine established a priory of Austin nuns, the ruins 
of which remain to this day. Thus on Iona, as at Durham, the 
women eventually triumphed.! 

Thus the sex could well afford to be magnanimous, which 
doubtless accounts for their mustering in full force to take part 
in ‘The National Pilgrimage to Iona.’ This took place on 
June 13,1888. It was a very carefully organised Roman Catholic 
demonstration in honour of St. Columba, and one to which, as we 
have already observed, a very special interest attaches, as being 
the first. pilgrimage which has taken place in Scotland since the 
Reformation, and has consequently been hailed by all the Roman 
Catholic newspapers as one of many symptoms of ‘the progress 
and vitality of the true religion in the land of Knox—another 
link in the chain of recent events which so clearly indicates that 
the past is being rolled back, and Scotland is again assuming 
the garb of Catholicity.’ 

The pilgrimage was designed specially to commemorate the 
fact of St. Columba having just been canonically appointed patron 
saint of the Roman Catholic diocese of Argyle and the Isles, on 
the assumption that he was a true son of the Roman Church, 
This view was forcibly advanced by Archbishop Smith of Edin- 
burgh in his sermon addressed to the pilgrims who crowded 
around, in the ruins of the medieval cathedral. He told them 
that the form of Christianity taught by St. Columba was precisely 
the same as that which the Catholic Church still believed. He 
concluded with an earnest prayer that St. Columba would still 
remember them in heaven, and obtain for them an increase of 
religion and piety in Scotland. 

! If these medieval saints had had the ordering of the world, the human race 


would have come to an end as rapidly as under the direction of the sweet girl 
graduates in the modern edition of the old song: 


‘Where are you going, my pretty maid ?’ 

‘ To lecture at Cambridge, Sir,’ she said. 

‘What is your subject, my pretty maid?’ 

‘The total extinction of man,’ she said. 

‘Then you can’t marry, my pretty maid !’ 

‘ Advanced girls don’t marry now, Sir,’ she said. 
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Probably, however, if that saintly father of the early Celtic 
Church could speak for himself, he would seriously object to 
being thus appropriated, as he and his followers do not seem to 
have owned any sort of allegiance to the Church of Rome. The 
Venerable Bede wrote concerning them that they were men 
eminent for their Divine love and exact discipline—following in- 
deed doubtful cycles in their computation of the Great Festival 
(Easter), but withal men diligently observing those works of piety 
and chastity, and those only, which they were able to learn from 
the writings of the Prophets, Evangelists, and Apostles. 

It was not till a.D. 716 that they consented to observe Easter 
on the day decreed by the Latin Church. They also resolutely 
refused to conform to ‘the tonsure of St. Peter’ by simply 
shaving a ring on the crown and back of the head, the Celtic 
priests of Ireland and Scotland deeming it essential to shave the 
entire front of the head—a custom which they believed to be 
derived from Apostolic times. 

As regards questions of doctrine, our knowledge of their dis- 
tinctive tenets is somewhat hazy, but it is certain that many 
religious houses both in Scotland and Ireland, founded by these 
early Culdees, ‘ Worshippers of God,’ continued for some cen- 
turies to be independent of the Church of Rome, which, however, 
gradually suppressed them all. Though their monastery on Iona 
was finally destroyed in a.pD. 1059, the fathers of the Culdee 
Church clung to the possession of the isle till the end of the 
twelfth century, when the stately cruciform cathedral of massive 
red granite was built by the Roman Church, and the Clugniac 
monks obtained so firm a footing that the Culdees abandoned the 
isle, leaving their rivals in undisputed possession. 

To these awkward historical details, however, the attention of 
the pilgrims was not directed, when on June 12 about five hun- 
dred devout Catholics from all parts of Scotland assembled in Oban 
in such a deluge of rain as fully kept up the character of the west 
coast of Scotland. This continued till the following morning, 
when (after attending early Mass in the Pro-Cathedral) they 
embarked at 6 A.M. on a swift, well-appointed steamer, specially 
chartered for the conveyance of these luxurious modern pilgrims, 
and warranted to bring them back to Oban in ample time either 
for dinner, or to catch the last train south. 

This did not allow much time for such quiet dreamy sentiment 
as alone seems in keeping with Iona, but in this nineteenth cen- 
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tury strict economy of time is essential! Certainly the whole 
scene afforded a curious contrast to the approach to the Holy Isle 
by penitents in all bygone ages! 

Even the weather favoured these comfortable pilgrims, for 
shortly after they started the sky cleared, and the sea and the 
heavens alike assumed that wonderful blue and the mountains that 
marvellous clearness in the bright sunlight which so glorifies our 
ofttimes grey scenery. During the three hours’ voyage the pil- 
grims twice assembled in groups to recite the rosary, and to sing 
the hymns ‘ Look down, O mother Mary,’ and ‘Hail, Queen of 
Heaven.’ Those who were entitled to the honour of a special inter- 
view visited Monsignor Persico, who was present as the Papal 
representative, and did homage on bended knee. 

As the steamer neared Iona the pilgrims joined in singing 
‘Faith of our Fathers,’ and on landing they formed in proces- 
sional order, and (reciting decades of the rosary as they slowly 
moved onward) they marched to the grand ruins of the cathedral, 
where they were received by the R.C. Bishop of Argyle and the 
Isles. A temporary wooden roof had been erected to protect the 
chancel; the walls were draped with carpets, and carpets were 
laid on the ground sodden with the recent rain. The Archbishop, 
Bishops, and a large body of clergy, and of Benedictine, Franciscan, 
Carmelite, and Vincentian monks, all wearing their distinctive 
costumes, assembled round the temporary altar at which High 
Mass was celebrated. Gregorian chants were sung by a choir 
of thirteen Benedictine brethren from the recently established 
monastery of St. Augustus on Loch Ness. 

After a sermon in English from the Archbishop of Edinburgh, 
the Creed and the ‘Agnus Dei’ were sung. Then a second 
sermon was preached in Gaelic by the Bishop of the Isles, who 
then gave the benediction, and the pilgrims, after once more 
singing ‘ Faith of our Fathers,’ dispersed to see what they could, 
in the short time at their disposal, of the many points of interest 
in the immediate neighbourhood. Of course the further points 
could not possibly be included in so brief a visit, for at two 
o’clock the re-embarkation commenced, and at 3 P.M. the vessel 
weighed anchor, reaching Oban at 6 P.M. At the bidding of the 
clergy, ‘Three cheers for the Pope’ were given ere the five 
hundred pilgrims landed and dispersed. Half an hour later, the 
majority were speeding on their way north, south, and east, by 
steamer and rail, to their widely scattered homes. 
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Such is the very expeditious form of pleasure-trip which in 
these luxurious times is dignified with the name of ‘a pilgrimage.’ 

Though doubtless there were more hardships, at least there 
was less hurry in those prehistoric days—dimly revealed through 
the mists of so many centuries—when our pagan ancestors assem- 
bled on that lonely wave-washed shore, to worship amid the 360 
grey upright stones, whereon the next comers sculptured rude 
crosses, in order that the semi-Christianised people, who could not 
be quite weaned from their old worship, might continue to hold 
them in reverence. This they did till the year a.p. 1560, when 
the bigoted Protestant Synod of Argyle pronounced them to be 
‘monuments of idolatrie,’ and decreed that all should be cast into 
the sea. 

What a succession of pictures does imagination thus conjure up 
at the very name of Iona !—that little lonely isle so unaccountably 
venerated from the earliest ages, and still known to the High- 
landers as the Eilean nah Druineach, the ‘Sacred Isle of the 
Druids,’ although for thirteen centuries it has also borne the name 
of I-Colm-kill, the ‘Isle of Columba’s Cell,’ in memory of that 
most energetic and saintly of Celtic apostles, to whom it was 
granted by Conal, the Christian king of the Northern Scots—a 
gift confirmed by Brude, king of the Picts, when he also was 
converted to the new faith. 

From this centre Columba’s resistless energies spread them- 
selves forth as he sailed from isle to isle and from shore to shore, 
seeking to convert the still pagan Pictish tribes north of the 
Grampians; moreover, he sent forth his brethren to teach and to 
preach, so that ere long there was scarcely an isle on which one 
of these Celtic Fathers had not built his little lonely chapel, to 
shed its ray of light on the pagan people. 

Simple indeed were these primitive centres of Christian 
worship. When St. Columba took up his quarters on the isle, 
his first care was to build a chapel and ‘an hospice’ beside the 
venerated grey monoliths; so he sent forth his monks to gather 
‘bundles of twigs’ for this purpose, the architecture of those days 
being simple—walls of wickerwork and mud thatched with heather 
and rushes. Of course such frail buildings very quickly disap- 
peared, especially when savage Danes and Norsemen so often 
ravaged the Isles; but on the site of St. Columba’s first chapel— 
always called after his companion, St. Oran—Queen Margaret of 
Scotland built one of stone, the ruins of which still stand, beside 
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the Reilig Orain—that far-famed burial-ground to which, from 
time immemorial, kings, saints, and warriors were brought from 
Ireland, Norway, and Denmark, as well as from the mainland both 
of Scotland and England, that they might be laid on this Holy 
Isle. 

Forty-eight crowned kings of Scotland, eight Danish and 
Norwegian sea-kings, four kings of Ireland, and at least one Bishop 
of Canterbury, were thus brought in solemn funereal state to 
sleep their last sleep on Iona. The saintly remains of Columba, 
however, were not allowed to rest here for long; for when his 
disciples could no longer endure the barbarities of successive 
invaders, they forsook the isle for awhile, carrying his bones with 
them to save them from desecration. Thus Kells, in Ireland, and 
the Cathedral of Dunkeld thenceforth divided the honour of pos- 
sessing these precious relics. 

This veneration for the island as a place of worship and of 
burial was, however, of older date than that of the Christian 
apostle, as we gather from the fact that King Fergus of Scotland 
sailed thither for his coronation, and his body was brought thither 
for burial, long before Columba, the fiery priest, had been exiled 
from the Emerald Isle. It is recorded that King Fergus brought 
with him, A.D. 536, that identical Coronation Stone, seated on 

_which, from that day to this, every Scottish sovereign, including 
her most gracious Majesty Queen Victoria, has been crowned. 
According to the legends of the isle, that identical stone, now 
enshrined in the Coronation Chair in Westminster Abbey, was 
that whereon rested the head of St. Columba when, feeling the 
hour of his death approaching, he hastened to the little church, 
and there beheld a glorious vision of angels, sent to bear his 
ransomed spirit home (on June 9, A.D. 597). 

This was not his first acquaintance with angel visitors. The 
name of Croc-an-Aingel, ‘ The Angel’s Hill,’ still recalls the legend 
of how he thereon communed with messengers from heaven. 
Another green hillock, close to the hospice, is known as the Tor 
Ab, ‘The Abbot’s Hill,’ because thereon he was wont to sit and 
meditate while scanning the far horizon to catch the first glimpse 
of galleys that might be approaching his isle, bearing saints or 
sinners, coming to seek his counsel in their difficulties, or absolu- 
tion from their crimes; reverent pilgrims, or, perchance, ruthless 
pirates only bent on plunder. 

Looking across the narrow straits which divide Iona from the 
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rugged mountains of Mull, his keen eye ofttimes discerned the 
approach of pilgrims who preferred to shorten their long sea voyage 
in some frail bark by traversing the wild glens, and who, on reach- 
ing the further shore, had but to cry aloud to attract the attention 
of the brethren, who were ever ready to ferry all comers across the 
straits, and welcome them to a share of their own poor fare, and 
the shelter of those rude monastic cells glorified by the very 
presence of St. Columba. 

How many of the pilgrims who visited Iona on Wednesday, 
June 13, 1888, would care to face such hardships as fell to the lot 
of those of the sixth century ? 

Among the many points of interest on the Island of Iona, 
which can hardly be visited by the tourist or ‘ pilgrim ’ who comes 
from Oban in the morning, to return thither at night, is the 
Port-na-Churraich, or Harbour of the Boat, on the further side of 
the isle. It is so named hecause here St. Columba and his 
brethren are said to have buried the frail coracle of wicker-work 
covered with hides, in which they sailed over from Ireland, to 
which they purposed never to return, and thus they put tempta- 
tion out of sight. A hill close by is still called the Cairn-cul-n’- 
Erin, because, ere burying the boat, they had climbed thither to 
make sure that the Emerald Isle was no longer visible, and that 
henceforth for ever they had turned their backs on Erin’s 
shore. 

The beach of this little bay is one expanse of shingle, in the 
midst of which lies a small grassy hillock, just the shape of a boat 
lying keel uppermost, and just the size of the ‘curragh’ in which 
the Irish missionaries sailed, and of which the measurements 
have been recorded. Curiously enough, this is the only spot on 
all that stony shore where the grass contrives to grow. 

Beyond the reach of the highest tide, the shingle is heaped 
up into a multitude of great cairns, which are said to have been 
piled, stone by stone, by penitents working on their knees in 
expiation of their crimes. Certainly a more painful and weari- 
some form of ‘ stone drill’ could not well have been devised. 

To geologists and mineralogists, as well as to pilgrims, a 
special interest attaches to that beach, inclosed by the great 
gneiss rocks. The shingle is composed of green serpentine, and 
quartz and red felspar, all of which glitter like jewels when 
wet with salt spray from the great waves which sweep in with 
such force. Children collect the brightest of these pebbles and 
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bring them for sale to the steamboat passengers, but from time 
immemorial true pilgrims have attached special value to certain 
clear green pebbles, which are occasionally found, and which have 
generally been assumed to be quartz. Quite recently, however, 
these have been proved to be true jade of excellent quality. 

The discovery was due to Mr. Leland having, on his return to 
London after visiting Iona, given some to several Chinese gentle- 
men, simply as mementos. They examined the stones minutely, 
and with evident surprise, and after a discussion in Chinese 
thanked the donor with such warmth as seemed out of all pro- 
portion to the gifts, and induced him to procure others, which 
he showed to Professor J. Leidy, an expert in mineralogy, who at 
once selected one transparent specimen of clear dark green, which 
he pronounced to be the finest jade. That such should be found 
in the British Isles is a matter of extreme interest, as until the 
recent discovery of fragments in the glacial drift in North Germany 
near Potsdam, and at Schwensal, near Leipzig, this precious 
mineral was supposed to exist only in Northern Asia. It is believed 
that the only jade mines in the world are those in the Kuen-luen 
mountains in Turkestan whence, from the earliest times of which 
even the Chinese have any record, jade has been brought to Peking 
as tribute, and so highly prized that the Chinese have jealously 
striven to keep the market entirely to themselves. 

Till very recently it has always been assumed that the celts 
and charms discovered in European lake-dwellings and other pre- 
historic remains, were brought from the highlands of Central Asia 
by the stream of the great Aryan westward migration, either as 
barter, or as charms against lightning. 

The Mexican Indians deem a bracelet of jade pebbles to be the 
surest safeguard against all diseases of the loins; hence the name 
piedra de hijada (stone of the loins) bestowed upon it by the 
Spaniards, and by which it became known in Europe in the present 
contracted form. It is not known where the Mexicans obtained 
their specimens, as the mineral is not known to exist in America. 
In New Zealand, though the mineral has never been discovered 
in situ, great jade pebbles have been found, from which have been 
fashioned the grotesque amulets and celts so highly prized by the 
chiefs. It is possible that similar great pebbles may anciently 
have been found on Iona, and may have furnished the raw 
material for the pre-historic implements and fetishes which have 
proved so perplexing to learned men. If this were the case it 
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might very likely account for the sanctity in which, from the 
earliest ages, Iona has ever been held. , 

At the present time the really valuable green pebbles to be 
found on the shingly shore are few and far between, the majority 
being dull, and lacking transparency, as is the case in the jade 
mines of Central Asia, where the specimens found are of the most 
varied colours—semi-opaque cream colour, milky white, and dark 
green, with no transparency whatever, the clear sea-green, and the 
richer dark-green, which in the Celestial Empire are more precious 
than diamonds, being comparatively rare. 

One thing certain is that wherever may be the mountain-cradle 
whence true jade has found its way to Iona, there it now does un- 
doubtedly exist, and the patient seeker may be rewarded by finding 
a really good specimen, a portable and most interesting memento 
of the Holy Isle. Of course the most casual tourist may chance 
to secure a perfect pebble from some ragged child, but half the 
eharm lies in having found it for oneself. 

The very birds, sea-birds and land-birds alike, seem to have 
special peculiarities which endear them to the people—but none 
have such distinctive characteristics as the jackdaws. 

There is always a certain sort of fascination about these odd 
birds which haunt ancient buildings and assume such vested rights 
therein. Men may come and men may go—aye, and bird’s-nesting 
schoolboys too, but the jackies maintain their ground, and utterly 
refuse to be irritated to the point of flitting to new quarters, 
But nowhere in Britain does greater interest attach to the jack- 
daw colony than on Iona, where they find shelter in the crannies 
of the great cathedral tower. The islanders greatly respect these 
birds, and suffer no one to molest them. They declare that their 
numbers never either increase or decrease. They believe that long 
ere the building of the stately cruciform cathedral (the ruins of 
which are now the conspicuous feature of the isle) these self-same 
birds claimed a home in the monastery of St. Columba; indeed, 
who knows that these very birds were not the companions and 
diviners of the Druids who dwelt on this Holy Isle long before 
St. Columba and his comrades were dreamt of ? 

Certainly they are uncanny birds and may well be credited with 
unearthly wisdom. There is something very eerie in the way in 
which they guard the old ruins, especially at night, when one 
watchful sentinel is ever on guard; and no matter how stealthily 
a human visitor may approach, the very moment he sets foot 
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within the sacred enclosure he sounds the alarm. Anywhere out- 
side of that magic circle strangers may walk at will, up to within 
a few yards of the ruins, but once cross the line of demarca- 
tion, and instantly the vigilant sentry goes his rounds to waken 
the colony, who start up with angry, querulous cawing, and, after 
_ afew seconds of noisy confusion, form themselves into a close 
phalanx, intent on watching every movement of the invader. 
Not another caw is uttered, but in total silence the black wings 
sweep athwart the dark sky, with a rushing sound like a blast of 
wind, now passing close over the head of the trespasser, then 
vanishing into space, to return again after a couple of minutes— 
a ghost-like proceeding which produces a curiously creepy sensa- 
tion in the human being unaccustomed to finding himself alone at 
the mirk midnight, amid the sculptured tombs of saints and kings 
and brave old knights, with the murmur of the waves all around. 

There is no deceiving these strange birds. Sometimes the 
moment they have passed overhead, the visitor may rapidly glide 
along in the shadow of the great tower or tall columns, thinking 
that on their return they will surely sweep over the spot where 
they left him; but they never hesitate for one second, but from 
out of the dark night back they come straight as an arrow almost 
touching the head of the unwelcome visitor. The very moment 
he steps beyond the actual inclosure of the cathedral they are 
content, and with low cawing and chattering discuss the events of 
the night, ere once more settling down to sleep in the niches of 
the old walls. No matter how often the experiment may be 
repeated in a night, the result is invariably the same. But the 
tourist who only sees the red ruins beneath the prosaic light of 
noon, and in the hurried rush round, while the steamer waits to 
carry him away again—knows none of these things, any more than 
he can know of that wild rocky valley where a circle of small 
stones still known as the Cappan Cuildich, or Tabernacle of the 
Culdees, still marks where our Pagan ancestors worshipped, and 
where, it is said, the standard of the Cross was first planted. In 
fact, the memories of Iona, cherished by the happy pilgrim who 
can allow himself a week of reverent leisure on the isle, are as 
different from those of the tourist who here halts for a couple of 
hours, as are the stately ruins of the red granite cathedral from 
that. primitive church of wicker-work daubed over with mud, 
‘wherein the grand. Apostle of the Isle first taught those same 
pagans to worship the Saviour of the world. 
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BALDWIN’S MISTAKE. 


SoME years ago I was appointed to a mastership at Silcombe 
College. Silcombe is a very large school, quite one of our national 
institutions; ‘that illustrious seat of learning’ whose cricket 
annually awakens so much interest in the minds of the British 
public. There were a great many masters there, and I speedily 
became tolerably intimate with one or two of them. Most of all 
with Baldwin, a mathematical man, two or three years my senior. 
He was one of the most amiable, unassuming men that the world 
ever did injustice to. He had taken a very good degree, and, un- 
like many of his colleagues, had not exhausted all his brain power in 
getting it. He was still atolerably diligent student of ‘the hard- 
grained muses of the cube and square,’ and was, moreover, a very 
careful and conscientious teacher. This latter quality he dis- 
played to a degree that his pupils found very disagreeable and 
many of his fellow-teachers thought very ridiculous. For Sil- 
combe had a very ancient foundation and very rich endowments, 
so that zeal in teaching was plainly superfluous. Boys who came 
there got the ‘advantages of a public school education,’ among 
which the learning of anything in particular is not generally in- 
cluded. But Baldwin expected all his pupils to do some work, and 
couldn’t be induced to wink at the ignorance of even a leading 
member of the eleven. It was felt that this unnecessary eager- 
ness to impart instruction was quite unsuited to the character of 
the place, tended in fact to degrade it in public estimation, and to 
lower it to the level of a private school or an army crammer’s, 
But Baldwin was so modest and unassuming, and in fact in all 
other respects was such a good fellow, that this little peculiarity 
was forgiven, and he was fairly popular with his colleagues. With 
the ladies in the neighbourhood—and there were a great many— 
he had, from time to time, awakened a more lively interest. For 
no unencumbered bachelor with a fairly good income, and with the 
prospect of a ‘house’ in the immediate foreground, could be an 
object of indifference to the match-making mammas in our neigh- 
bourhood, There were many such anxious mothers ; and Baldwin, 
if not the ideal husband, seemed admirably fitted to be a son-in- 
law. But he escaped all the snares laid for him, more from in- 
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difference than from circumspection. Miss Phipps, the greatest 
flirt for twenty miles round, made a dead set at him, and felt 
confident that she could bring him to her feet. But he couldn’t 
anyhow be got to understand the part allotted to him in this 
comedietta of coquetry, and Miss Phipps was obliged to retire, ve 
infecta, as Cesar says. She avenged herself by many sarcasms on 
his red whiskers. Then Mrs. McFanshaw cultivated his acquaint- 
ance with great assiduity. Her daughter Bella, who was red- 
haired and much freckled, would like to study mathematics, and 
would Mr. Baldwin be so obliging? &e. &c. Baldwin complied 
with the greatest alacrity, and Miss McFanshaw’s hopes were 
high, but alas, she could not manage to pass the Pons Asinorum, 
and after some time her zeal slackened and the lessons ceased. 
Miss McFanshaw will remember the definition of a right angle and 
of a circle to the end of her days, and that she sighs to think is all 
the good that came of those horrid lessons. So indifferent was 
Baldwin to all varieties of feminine fascination, that we considered 
it quite a grand pleasantry and fine piece of wit to accuse him of 
various attachments. ‘ Baldwin’s last flame,’ ‘ Baldwin's final 
choice,’ &e. &c. &e., were the standing dish of amusement in 
our Common Room. By-and-by the time came when Baldwin 
found these jokes in bad taste and said so quite seriously. We 
were astonished and puzzled. Had Miss McFanshaw then made 
an impression? Was Miss Phipps destined to triumph? His 
behaviour had become somewhat strange, the placidity of his 
demeanour was gone, he was absent-minded and abstracted. 
Twice he came late for his classes, once he put in an unnecessary 
appearance on a half-holiday. Various hypotheses were afloat to 
account for this change in his conduct. ‘ Rash speculation in the 
Stock Exchange, sudden fall in Egyptians.’ (Some of us had 
dealings with Mr. Gammon, the great outside broker.) 

‘ He is in love.’ 

‘ Aut insanit aut facit versus.’ 

‘Much learning doth make thee mad, Baldwin,’ I said to him; 
‘the geometry of n dimensions is getting too much for you.’ 

He looked at me fixedly for some time and then said, ‘ A letter 
would go by Brindisi in six weeks!’ - 

It was after the long vacation that this change in him was re- 
marked. He had been to Switzerland. I had arranged to go 
with him, and we had made out an elaborate skeleton tour. But 
an invitation specially attractive had come for me, and I had left 
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Baldwin to go alone. He had, however, the plan which I had 
drawn up, London to Bale, Bale to Ziirich, Ziirich to the Rigi, 
then to Lucerne over the Brunig to Interlaken, &c. &c. He had 
promised to buy me one or two little things at different points of 
the route, some wood-carving at Brienz, some Alpine plants at 
Zermatt, and so on, but none of these articles were forthcoming, 
and Baldwin, after some hesitation, admitted that he had never 
been to Brienz or Zermatt at all. The tour had not been carried 
out. He had got to Bale and gone from there to Ziirich, and had 
crossed the Lake of Zug and gone up the Rigi ; from that point, 
however, his account became quite vague and indefinite. But about 
a month after the term had commenced, he told me all about his 
holiday: and what had happened in it. He had fallen in love with 
a young lady he had met in Switzerland. He had abandoned 
his tour to be in her society, and he was sure he could never 
forget her. I suppose he was induced to confide in me from the 
fact that I, too, was then thinking a good deal about an absent 
lady. It was one evening after dinner that he took me into his 
confidence. We had dined together, as we often did. ‘You 
ought to sympathise with me,’ he said ; ‘ you know why you threw 
me over and went to Scotland. I will tell you all about it. I 
must tell some one. It was on the Rigi. I saw her first at a 
table-d’héte. Then in the morning, when we all got up to see the 
sun rise, she was standing and walking about for a long time in 
that little space at the very top ofthe mountain. Very pale and 
lovely she looked in the morning light. They said there was a 
beautiful sunrise. I hardly saw it.’ There Baldwin paused for a 
little, took a few puffs at his cigar and then went on again. 
‘The next morning I was going away. As I went to take my 
place in the train to go down the mountain, I saw that she was 
in the train too. This meeting was quite accidental, I assure 
you, but it was not an accident that I took my seat in the same 
carriage, nor that I wandered about the station at Vitznau till I 
found out where they were going.’ 

‘How many were there, then, in the party ?’ I inquired. 

‘Herself, her brother, and an aunt, an unmarried aunt,’ he 
replied. ‘I found that out afterwards,’ he continued. ‘After I 
saw their luggage taken away and had made a note of the name 
of the place, I went on to Lucerne. But I couldn’t go on with my 
trip. I spent two very restless days at the Schweizerhof, and then 
I found out that the place where they had gone to was a little 
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village on the lake. The next day I took the boat there and 
soon found the quiet “pension” where they were stopping. There 
were only the two ladies there ; the brother had gone away.’ 
Baldwin paused a little and lighted a fresh cigar. 

‘Of course you made their acquaintance,’ I said, ‘and you 
naturally began with the aunt. And you pretended to think that 
she was the sister of your divinity.’ 

‘I didn’t carry it quite so far as that,’ he replied, ‘ but of course 
I had to make the aunt’s acquaintance first, and I admit I devoted 
myself a good deal to her in the beginning. Oh, I was artful, 
very artful,’ and he leaned back in his chair and puffed away in 
enjoyment of the recollection of his skill in finesse. 

‘I can’t tell you everything we said and did,’ he went on, 
‘during those five weeks ; the aunt was always there except once, 
except once,’ and he smiled softly. ‘I never spoke out to her, I 
hadn’t the chance. But I meant to say something on leaving, to 
ask if I might write to her father, or at any rate I would have 
asked the aunt’s advice and told her the state of the case.’ 

‘And you didn’t ?’ 

‘Fate was against me. I went away for a day, I felt bound 
to go away sometimes for the sake of appearances, and while I 
was absent, the brother suddenly returned and whisked them off 
to Lucerne. I saw them on the lake in the steamer and they 
waved me a farewell, but I didn’t understand it was a final one 
till I got to the “pension” and found them gone. They had 
left their kind regards.’ 

Here Baldwin’s story was interrupted by a visitor coming to 
smoke the evening pipe, and I went away promising to dine there 
again the next day. 


CHAPTER II. 


WHEN dinner was over the next day and he was left alone, 
there ensued a rather awkward silence. Then Baldwin broke out 
abruptly, ‘Her name is Edith—Edith Metcalf. Her home is in 
New Zealand, at Dunedin. She was educated in England, and her 
aunt and her brother came over to take her back. They are 
utilising the occasion to see a little of Europe. They have been 
already travelling a year, stopping a long time at each place, and 
she told me that they would probably be six or nine months 
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longer. Then they would go back to her home. You see,’ he 
went on after a short pause, ‘I don’t in the least know where 
they are now. They expected to remain fully a fortnight longer 
at Weggis, on the Lake of Lucerne, and I intended to speak to 
the brother when he returned to them. That abrupt departure 
spoiled everything.’ We talked a long time that evening. 
Baldwin told me a good deal about his doings at Weggis, the 
excursions on the Lake, the walks on its shore, the visits to 
different points of interest in the neighbourhood. He mentioned 
the many little incidents which had diversified their acquaintance. 
These ‘trifles light as air’ need not be set down here. I was a 
sympathetic listener, for I too was in love. Finally we decided 
that the best thing to be done was to get as many visitors’ lists 
as possible and try to find their halting place. This was done, 
and during a whole month we pondered over many a ‘ Fremden- 
blatt’ or ‘Liste des Etrangers,’ but all in vain. There was a 
Metcalf and family ‘aus England’ at Wiesbaden, a Miss L. 
Metcalf at Vevey, several Metcalfes with an ‘e,’ but no Miss E, 
Metcalf twice repeated, once for the aunt, once for the niece, 
The aunt’s name he told me was Eleanor. 

‘You had better write to New Zealand,’ I said after one of 
these fruitless searches. ‘She will get the letter when she gets 
back.’ 

‘Do you think so?’ he said, ‘I am glad of it. For I wrote 
a fortnight ago. I didn’t like to tell you so. I told her how I 
felt towards her, I set forth at length my prospects, and asked her, 
in short, to share my fortunes.’ 

And now ensued a very anxious time for Baldwin, during which 
his fits of absence of mind became worse and worse and provoked 
lively sarcasms from the unforgiving Miss Phipps. I was his 
confidant through it all, and I found it a rather burdensome posi- 
tion. Sometimes he was hopeful, and even talked of buying 
furniture. Sometimes he was despondent. Edith was sure to be ad- 
mired wherever she went, and he feared, &c. &c. Sometimes he 
thought she must have got his letter long ago and have disdained 
an answer. They would be very likely to get back for Christmas. 
Sometimes he felt certain that they would not go back till the 
end of the spring, and perhaps not till the end of the summer. 
He would not abandon all hope of a reply till the next autumn. 
But when Christmas passed and no letter came Baldwin became 
very gloomy. He worked his classes harder than ever, and became 
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a contributor to the mathematical columns in the ‘ Educational 
Times.’ But one fine morning in April, as I entered my class- 
room I recived a scrap of paper on which was written ‘N. Z. 
letter arrived. Yes.’ As soon as school was over I went round 
to his room and met his class coming out. Joy was written on 
their faces, they had expected—or most of them had—wrath, 
punishment, detention, even stripes; lo, they found their teacher 
in the most amiable of moods, ready to help the greatest dunce 
out with his work. Baldwin’s face was beaming with delight. 
‘Do you know,’ he said, ‘I feel that I must do something absurd, 
I am so delighted ? Shall I go down and play leap-frog with the 
small boys of the lowest form? What silly thing shall I do? The 
letter came this morning. At first I was afraid to openit. I laid 
it down and looked at it for fully five minutes. When I opened 
it I glanced at it hurriedly, till I caught a phrase which reassured 
me, then I read it all, and I am now the happiest of men.’ 

He showed me the letter. Miss Metcalf wrote a beautiful 
hand, and there was not an ‘i’ undotted or a ‘t’ uncrossed in the 
whole letter. It ran thus:— 


‘Twickenham Cottage, Dunedin, New Zealand. 


‘Dear Mr. BaLpwin,—I found your letter on my arrival here. 
We stopped a good while in Italy and made a halt of some weeks 
at Melbourne, so that your letter has been waiting here for some 
months. I need hardly say that I feel very much honoured by 
your offer. I have considered very seriously whether I know you 
well enough to trust my future happiness to your keeping. My 
heart tells me “yes.” Yes. Are you satisfied with this answer ? 
Ah, I thought sometimes, while you were walking by my side, I 
thought sometimes that you really cared forme. And I cried a 
little over our abrupt departure, though no one saw my tears. 
For I thought we should never meet again. Is my insignificant 
person really the object of such a grand passion? Is it for me 
that my lover will cross the world? How shall I think of you on 
your voyage out ?’ 


But I will not quote the whole of the letter. It was long, and 
in spite of the commercial tone of its beginning it became very 
tender and even sentimental towards the end. It was signed 
‘ Yours affectionately, E. Metcalf.’ But there was an erasure, and 
Baldwin was much exercised in mind to know what had formerly 
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stood there. He was most angry when I suggested ‘ Yours 
truly.’ He actually began to think of starting at once for New 
Zealand, but an interview with the head-master next day showed 
him the inexpediency of that course, and suggested the idea that 
the lady might come over to England to be married. This was so 
clearly the advisable course, but he said he didn’t like to propose 
such a thing. It seemed indelicate. But I advised him to say 
nothing about coming to England at first, and after some letters 
had passed and things were ready for the marriage to come off, to 
suggest it then. But he did not at all fancy this advice, he was 
not in favour of long engagements, he said gravely ; and the end 
of the business was that he wrote not only asking her to come 
out, but pressing her to do so at once, and giving a great many 
reasons why the marriage should take place as soon as possible. 
The letter was six sheets, though Baldwin, like many mathematical 
men, writes a very small neat hand; a, second letter which went 
out by the same mail begged for a reply by cable. 

Baldwin was excited enough in all reason when that much 
desired letter came, but when the cablegram arrived stating that 
the lady had sailed for England in the ‘ Tigris,’ he was almost 
ridiculous in his joy. Of course the fact of his engagement was 
known before this to his colleagues, and to Silcombe society 
generally. Great was the stir among the ladies who were the 
ornaments of that society, and Baldwin only escaped a good deal 
of severe cross-examination by stopping at home. I was sup- 
posed to be a good deal in his confidence, and over and over again 
I was asked to supply the pedigree of the lady who was then 
crossing the ocean and recount her family history. This I 
couldn’t do, but I saw no harm in telling them what Baldwin 
told me often enough, that she was very pretty, that she had dark 
eyes and hair, and was, according to Baldwin’s ideas, about twenty 
years old. The ladies chattered a good deal over these details, 
some being anxious to know what the lady could have seen in 
Baldwin to induce her to accept him (great emphasis on the 
pronoun), while Miss Phipps pronounced herself entirely sceptical 
as to the lady’s attractions, as Baldwin had plainly shown that he 
was no judge in such matters. There were others who were de- 
lighted with a romantic affair, and wished Baldwin well with all 
their hearts. 

It is hardly necessary to say that the course of the ‘Tigris 
was most anxiously watched. Baldwin was dreadfully indignant 
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because there was a day’s delay in passing through the Suez 
Canal, and wrote a letter to the ‘Times’ to show that the English 
Government should at once assume the management of this ‘ most 
important means of communication between the different parts of 
our extended empire.’ M. de Lesseps was then being féted in 
London, and the letter was not inserted. At last, however, the 
vessel arrived with its precious burden. It was then just the end 
of term, and Baldwin was in the midst of his examination and 
couldn’t well get away to meet the vessel. It had been arranged 
that Miss Metcalf was to go to some distant relation in the north 
of England, and was to be married from there as speedily as 
might be. Two days after the arrival of the vessel Baldwin was 
free to go to claim his bride. He had saved a day by not going 
to meet the boat. He came to see me the night before he 
started north. His broad ruddy face was beaming with happiness; 
I almost think that his whiskers had taken a deeper tinge. 

“I’m come to say good-bye,’ he said. ‘ You won’t see me again 
asa bachelor. I never thought things would have turned out so 
easily. I can hardly realise that in a few days I shall be married 
to my Edith. I shall be the happiest of men. Oh, she is so 
beautiful! I hardly dare think of her lovely face and slender, 
graceful, sweet little figure becoming mine.’ And his voice sank 
and he blushed a little. Then after a little while he continued, 
‘ There’s one thing troubles me just a little; that’s the aunt. I 
went rather far with her, you know, last summer, with my artful- 
ness. She'll see why I did it now, and she'll be disgusted. But 
then I dare say she’s got over that long ago.’ 

‘Some one always is disgusted at every wedding. One person, 
perhaps occasionally two, is made happy for a time, and a dozen 
disappointed.’ 

I spoke bitterly, for the course of my own love was not running 
smooth just then. I had heard that Lucy was engaged, or nearly 
so—to that odious some one else that one always detests. 

Baldwin wrung my hand in sympathy, and tried to look 
depressed. ‘After all,’ he said, ‘I’m not sure that our bachelor 
freedom isn’t best. One does give up a good deal.’ But this 
pretence was too transparent, and he burst out laughing. ‘I'll 
write to you on my honeymoon,’ he said, ‘ that is, if I can find 
time. We are going to the Lake of Lucerne—the old spots, you 
know. I had a letter from her this morning, and she is delighted 
with this idea of mine.’ 
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CHAPTER III. 


I pipn’T see the announcement of Baldwin’s marriage in the 
Times, though I believe it appeared in due form, with the addition 
‘Colonial papers, please copy.’ During the holidays I had two 
letters, but they were very brief. He and his wife were both 
quite well, though a little fatigued with much travelling. For 
they had altered their plans, they were not visiting the Lake of 
Lucerne, but were making a wider tour; in fact, carrying out the 
scheme he had abandoned the year before. He had bought my 
wood-carving at Brienz and would attend to the botanical speci- 
mens when they got to Zermatt. The weather had not been very 
good. I was a little surprised that he was not more effusive in 
his correspondence, but I attributed the dry.and curt tone of these 
two letters to haste, and—to tell the truth—I didn’t think very 
much about them. I had other employment. My own love 
affair had righted itself; the reported engagement was a fabri- 
cation, and a real one was substituted for it. Lucy’s father 
yielded, and I was as happy as Baldwin had been when the 
important letter came. I got back to Sileombe on the day when 
the boys returned, and the next day I saw Baldwin for a moment 
in our Common Room. He was much sunburnt and looking very 
well. Still there was a manifest change in him. His honeymoon 
had sobered him. The gaiety of the last term had gone. He 
said but little, asked how I had spent my holidays, was interested 
in my news, and then said as he went away, ‘ You must come and 
dine with us one of these evenings.’ The next day I met him 
walking with a lady. She was between thirty and thirty-five, I 
should think, of slightly florid complexion. Her eyes were a light 
blue, and she wore spectacles. She was inclined to be stout, and was 
very badly dressed. I couldn’t conceive who it was that Baldwin 
had on his arm, and during the few seconds which elapsed between 
my first seeing him and getting into speaking distance, I had 
made and rejected half a dozen different conjectures. Then the 
lady was introduced to me as Mrs. Baldwin. I hope I managed 
to conceal my astonishment; I know I tried my hardest. For I 
was completely thunderstruck, startled out of all presence of 
mind. Was this the beautiful being that Baldwin had raved 
about? Those pale blue orbs, slightly protruding, blinking 
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through their spectacles, were they the eyes of lustrous, liquid 
depth that he had eulogised with such rapture ? 

I say I hope I disguised my astonishment ; I hardly think I 
can have done. However, I murmured something about being 
delighted to make her acquaintance, and hoping that she would 
like Sileombe. 

‘I am sure I shall be charmed with it,’ she replied, with a 
slight simper ; ‘Silcombe is a delightful place, so different from 
anything in New Zealand, and I am very pleased to know you. 
My husband has spoken of you several times. I am so anxious 
that he should not lose his bachelor friends, now that he is mar- 
ried. So many men do, they tell me. J am so obliged to you for 
making out that plan of travel. It was so well arranged. We 
saw everything, and never went on the same ground twice. And 
I will show you all the views we bought—we bought a great many 
views, didn’t we, Frank ?’ 

Baldwin assented gravely—very gravely I thought—and we 
walked on a little together. Then I left them, wondering as 
much as ever at the difference there was between the poetic 
description Baldwin had indulged in and the solid prose of the 
actual fact. No effort of imagination could transform Mrs. Bald- 
win into the graceful maiden he had depicted. No allowance for 
a lover’s exaggeration could bridge the gulf. The most ardent 
fancy could not pretend that Mrs. Baldwin had a slight figure or 
was under thirty. And I thought that he was aware that I was 
thinking of this. There was an appearance of constraint in his 
manners. He seemed depressed and almost mournful. 

I was by no means the only person in Sileombe who was 
puzzled in this way, though to no one else, perhaps, had Baldwin 
said so much in the days of rapture as to me. Mrs. Baldwin 
was the principal theme of gossip in Sileombe, especially, of 
course, in the scholastic circle. And the judgment was entirely 
unfavourable. Her features were plain and plebeian, her dresses 
dowdy and half-made. An elegantly-bound volume of Tupper 
was seen among her books, and the intellectual ones laughed her 
to scorn. She was destitute of the ‘higher culture.’ She filled 
her drawing-room with bad engravings and impossible vases. She 
was not musical, but fond of music, and especially admired Thal- 
berg’s ‘ Home, sweet Home.’ 

‘Une vraie bourgeoise,’ said Miss Rowlands, whose sister was 


studying art in Paris. 
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Miss Phipps was disappointed that she did not drop her h’s ; it 
was all that was wanted to complete her, she said. So that the 
poor lady was a complete failure in Silcombe society, which is 
remarkably intellectual, artistic, and cuitivated, and the general 
wonder was how she had managed to fascinate Baldwin. 

‘If she had only been just a little pretty, one might have 
understood it,’ said all the ladies; ‘men are so easily captivated 
by a pretty face. Then she’s forty at least.’ (This I am bound 
to say was an exaggeration.) 

The general view was that there was a mystery about it, 
and several solutions had a short-lived currency. The one that 
lasted longest was that money was the motive; this agreed so 
well with the known mercenariness of men. ‘ Mathematicians 
are always calculating,’ said Miss Phipps, who had a reputation 
for wit. 

So Mrs. Baldwin was pronounced to be enormously wealthy, 
and while this theory lasted she was treated with a great deal 
more consideration and invited to twice as many ‘ At Homes.’ 
Then this explanation was discovered to be baseless, and then 
people were tired of conjectures, and Baldwin’s marriage was 
suffered to rest in peace. But the ladies always called him 
‘poor Mr. Baldwin.’ 

About the beginning of November Baldwin asked me to dine 
with him. We were alone—we three—though one or two friends 
were expected to come in after dinner. The meal was not a 
remarkably lively one. I felt constrained and was very silent. 
The lady talked a good deal in an amiable, feeble sort of way, 
and Baldwin kept the conversation going pretty well. He was 
remarkably attentive to his wife. After dinner, however, when he 
and I were smoking together in his ‘den,’ he relapsed into utter 
silence, and sat puffing away at his cigar, cogitating deeply. I 
was about to propose an adjournment to the drawing-room, when 
Baldwin said suddenly, 

‘I have something to say to you.’ 

He rose from his seat and began pacing the room uneasily. 
After a few moments he resumed his seat and said, 

‘I must tell you. My marriage is an entire mistake. I 
married the wrong woman. Mrs. Baldwin is Edith’s aunt. I 
addressed my letter to Miss E. Metcalf, Twickenham Cottage, 
Dunedin. Edith does not live at Twickenham Cottage, her 
aunt’s name is Eleanor, §o the letter was naturally enough 
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delivered to her. It was she who replied to it, it was she who 
came out in the “Tigris,” and it was she whom I married.’ 

Then he paused. I said nothing. It was not my fault that the 
ludicrous side of the matter was about too much for me. But 
Baldwin’s grave face was a reminder that the matter was very 
serious. After I had recovered from my first bewilderment I 
said : 

‘ And you let yourself be trapped into the marriage. You were 
weak enough for that. She held you to your promise, knowing it 
was meant for her niece.’ 

‘She knew nothing of the kind,’ he rejoined, ‘ and I hope she 
never will. She supposes that the letter was really meant for her, 
and as long as I live, I will do what I can to keep her in that 
belief. She came down to the station to meet me, when I went 
to the north of England for my wedding. I saw her on the plat- 
form, and wondered for a moment why she had come, and where 
Edith was. But the warmth of her greeting, her “dear Frank,” 
showed me at once what a mistake had been made. I don’t know 
at all what I said to her. She has told mesince that she thought 
me very strange, but she thought my agitation of spirit was only 
natural, and that she had been a little too effusive before the 
public gaze. I had presence of mind enough not to speak of 
Edith. I wanted first to think what must be done. I pleaded 
headache, and went back to my hotel early. I had to be alone. 
That night I spent pacing my room anxiously thinking it out. 
And in the morning I had made up my mind.’ He paused a 
little and then went on more vehemently. 

‘ Just think of it—think of it from her point of view. She 
had crossed the world to meet me. I am sure that she believed 
the letter was for her. Why should she not? I had given her 
reason enough with my artfulness as I called it—God help me. 
I had in my pocket a letter she wrote to me on landing—in reply to 
one I sent to Naples where those boats generally put in. It was 
a tender, passionate letter, where all reserve was cast aside, and 
woman’s feeling spoke out unchecked. She is not young, you 
think, and not beautiful. But it is not the young and the beauti- 
ful alone who can feel. Many a plain woman contemptuously 
called old maid, is capable of a depth of affection which the 
young beauty who barters away her heart in the daily traffic of 
coquetry and flirtation has no conception of., Could I have. the 
heart to give her such a cruel blow as to reject;the affection she 
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thought I had invited so eagerly ? Could I send her home again ? 
Poor child! I’ve no doubt she was a little triumphant over her 
coming wedding. She had a trunk full of wedding presents with 
her. How could she go back to her friends who would remember 
her innocent boastings, and explain the story to them? I hadn’t 
the heart. I don’t want to make out myself better than Iam. I 
felt at once that all was over between me and Edith in any case. 
For the girl was very fond of her aunt, and though she would not 
have blamed me, she would never, never, I was sure, take me for 
her husband after I had sent her aunt back. And if Edith was 
lost, I didn’t care very much for anything. I have chosen my 
part, and I shall try to play it well. The worst is already over. 
Nothing again can be so bad as the ghastly mockery of our honey- 
moon. The only thing that I could not bear was to go where we 
were last summer. That I could not do.’ 

He stopped and unlocked a drawer and took out some withered 
flowers. 

‘See,’ he said, ‘she gave me this edelweiss ; she has worn this 
little bouquet. And now ’—he threw them into the fire—‘ there 
go my reminiscences. And I hope I shall soon forget her, forget 
the look of her face and the sound of her voice, the touch of her 


hand. Some day perhaps the thought of my lost love—for she 


loved me I feel sure, will f 


But here his wife came into the room and he was silent. She 
ran up to him, and witha glance at me, half shy, half proud, 
seated herself on his knee, and began patting his cheeks with her 
hand, beaming at him benevolently through her spectacles. 

‘Are you not coming into the drawing-room, Frank, dearest ?’ 
she said; ‘it’s getting quite late.’ 

‘Let’s go,’ said Baldwin simply. 

I went on in front, and heard her murmur playfully to her 
husband, ‘ Tum along, little Frankie.’ 

Later on in the evening she showed mea photograph. It was 
a half-length of a most beautiful girl, with dark hair and eyes, and 
lovely expressive face. 

‘ There,’ she said, ‘isn’t she pretty? That’s my niece Edith. 
She is the great beauty of our family, and as good and clever as 
she is beautiful. We are all proud of her. I only hope,’ she 
continued in a lower voice, glancing fondly across the room at her 
husband, ‘ that she will make as good a marriage as I have done. 
She couldn’t have a better or a kinder husband.’ 
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Some long time afterward I told my wife about Baldwin’s 
mistake. Perhaps I was wrong, but I had only just been married, 
and didn’t know better. In fact Lucy and I were on our honey- 
moon when I repeated to her what Baldwin had said on that 
evening. 

When I mentioned the burning of the flowers her eyes filled 
with tears. ‘I think that that is the noblest and most generous 
action I ever heard of,’ she said; ‘ it’s grand ; it’s quite heroic!’ 

‘We pay, my dear little Lucy,’ I replied, ‘a heavy price for 
every imprudence. And a generous imprudence is perhaps the 
most costly of all.’ 

‘I wonder if he really burnt all the flowers,’ she replied 
irrelevantly. 
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Hear how the stars and stripes, above stripes the stars, 
For by suffering men grow great, 
In the foam of Atlantic waves, the fiercest of wars— 
Rage of waters and hate 
Of wind—did a noble deed 
Whereof the eternal seed, 
When this our little world 
Into thousand atoms is hurled, 
And there is no more sea, 
Shall still bear fruit and be. 


1 The facts on which the ballad has been founded appeared in an English 
paper shortly after the occurrence. The writer was fortunately able to have them 
verified by an American friend, Mr. Yarnall, of Philadelphia, who wrote direct 
to the Shipping Agency for him and obtained the reply annexed :— 


‘Peter Wright and Sons, Philadelphia, Sept. 25, 1886. 
‘ Ellis Yarnall, Esq. 
‘ Dear Sir,—Annexed please find information required by you. 
‘Very truly, 
‘FRANK D. P. WEALL. 


‘Capt. Geo. W. Pendleton, American fishing schooner “ Cleopatra,” of Glou- 
cester, Mass. 

‘Capt. Edmund Miller Hughes, American line steamer “ Lord Gough.” Date 
of rescue, December 27th, 1885.’ 

The ‘ Lord Gough,’ though of the American line of steamers (Liverpool to 
Philadelphia), is a British vessel ; her Captain is, I think, a Scotchman. On the 
27th December the ‘ Lord Gough,’ on her way to Philadelphia, saw the flag of dis- 
tress on the mast of the ‘Cleopatra.’ The wind was blowing a gale, making it a 
matter of serious risk for the ‘ Lord Gough’ to send a boat to the rescue. But 
Captain Hughes thought it his duty to do this, and he called for volunteers. 
The second officer (I think), and a crew volunteered, and a boat was lowered. 
Suddenly, however, the signal of distress was lowered from the mast of the 
‘Cleopatra.’ Captain Hughes was much perplexed ; it seemed almost certain that 
the vessel was in extremity. On the whole he thought it his duty to send the 
boat. The brave fellows made their way over the perilous waters, and the 
schooner was reached. There they found the master and eleven men, but for the 
‘ Lord Gough,’ utterly without hope. Three others of the crew had been washed 
away, and the body of a fourth lay on the deck. In two trips the survivors were 
conveyed to the ‘Lord Gough.’ The master of the schooner went in the second 
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We waved our caps, we crossed the bar, 
And out into the bay, 
And many a lass who lost her tar 
Was sad of heart that day ; 
Each sailor loves some maid the best, 
Our ship went east, our thoughts went west. 


The great sail whitened to the sun, 
And cheerly sang the foam, 

But backward still some hearts must run 
To that last eve at home, 

When in the mellow harvest corn 

They named the far-off marriage morn. 


Our ‘ Cleopatra’s’ golden head 
Scarce heaved, so smooth of keel 

We flew, our topsail canvas spread, 
Our skipper at the wheel ; 

Sixteen aboard, a crew as sound 

As ever sought a fishing ground. 


You hail from Gloucester, friend, you know 
Jack Pendleton—a man you say, 

Our skipper—ay, not one to throw 
Much breath or many words away, 

But just and brave, a man who won 

All hearts of men, was Pendleton. 


I sometimes think that God still comes 
In human shape and common kind, 
And calls from fisher-faring homes 
A simple crew of varied mind 
To teach men in a cross-sea trip 
The mystery of fellowship. 


trip of the boat, but before doing so, he read with such solemnity as he could in 
the awful storm, the burial service over the remains of his comrade, and then the 
body was committed to the deep. Of course, the frst inquiry made by Captain 
Hughes of the American Captain was why did he haul down his signal? The reply 
was :—‘ Sir, we saw that you were preparing to make an effort to save us, but we 
san, also, that it was a sea in which it was very doubtful whether a boat would live. 
I said, then, to my men, “ Shall we let those brave fellows risk their lives iv save 
ours?” and they said No!” Then I hauled down the flag’ 
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But be that false or be that true, 
Our skipper’s spell was over all, 
His word was law in love, no crew 
Came merrier to a ‘ bosun’s’ call ; 
And in the love to him we bore 
Each came to love his brother more. 


Once in a dream it seemed to me, 
Like Jesus as I read one day, 
Our skipper walked a stormy sea ; 
I saw his face burn through the spray, 
And I remember that he said 
‘With me is life—be not afraid.’ 


He seldom spoke of God or Heaven, 
But moved as in another world, 
And ever one day out of seven 
The kedge was cast, the sails were furled, 
We raised a hymn, he made a prayer, 
And told us of a Father’s care. 


Oh! hard is any seaman’s lot 

When nets are foul and winds are wild, 
But when in calm the nets are shot 

And decks with silver store are piled, 
And lines come laden home with spoil, 
The fisher’s heart forgets the toil. 


And many a day we sailed and knew 
A golden east and rosy west, 
But still our thoughts like swallows flew 
To that dear port we loved the best. 
‘ To-morrow,’ cried the skipper, ‘ come 
What will to-day, we’ll steer for home.’ 


But as he spoke we felt the breath 

Of some far iceberg fill the sail, 
And with a hand as cold as death 

The storm wrack burst in sleet and hail, 
And all the sea writhed mad with pain 
Beneath the thundering hurricane. 
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Our shrouds were snapt like packers’ thread, 
The blocks flew out, the schooner heeled, 
We saw the white sea overhead, 
We cut the sheets and back she reeled, 
Then all a-board a billow leapt, 
And stem to staggering stern it swept. 


Oh! bitterest wave, it tore from me 

My own son’s son, it crashed the mast, 
It smote us all upon our knee, 

And when the whelming flood was past, 
Three were not: one upon the deck 
Lay dying, and our craft a wreck ! 


God knows how through that day and night 
The groaning vessel rose and sank, 

We envied him with face so white 
Beside the shattered water tank, 

He seemed so calm, his tempest past, 

We could not die, we fought the blast. 


Then one cried out: ‘ A sail! a sail!’ 
Dear God! the dead man was forgot. 
They see our flag’s distress, they hail— 
Brave land to bear so brave a Scot— 
Our stars and stripes remember still 
Your bold sea captain’s generous will! 


Oh! life is dearer than we guess’d, 
And hope is harder to forego, 
Each saw the port he loved the best 
Once more upon the weather bow, 
But without word our skipper seemed 
As one who prayed or one who dreamed. 


The mountain ridge of hurrying wave 
Rose up, but ever as it fell 

We caught between us and the grave 
That huge red hull, and we could tell 

How men as brave as lions there 

For brother-men would do and dare. 
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Our boats were stove, their boats were whole, 
Lord help them! out the davits swing ! 
What, shall they pull for such a goal 
And launch on Death from death to bring 
Life, but at Death’s most certain price ? 
God asks, not man, such sacrifice. 


The waters hissed, the waters curled, 
Thrashed into dust the waters screamed, 

From height to hell we back were hurled, 
But still our skipper prayed or dreamed, 

And still above our battered crew 

The stars and stripes in pity flew. 


Then spake the skipper tried and true, 
And there was that about. his word 

That pierced our very beings through 
As if it were a spirit’s sword, 

And there was that about his face 

Made each forget the storm a space. 


‘ Mates, have we such dark fear of death, 
Is that old Gloucester dock so dear, 
That we would purchase life and breath, 
Albeit the succour come so near, 

At risk of such a hungry grave 
For yonder friends who haste to save ? 


‘ Have they no homes, no bairns, no wives, 
Shall we like cowards stand to see 
Men, brothers, dare to rescue lives, 
— Our lives so poor—at such a fee?’ 
And as he spoke his eyes were bright 
With something of an angel light. 


Oh! God forgive my silence then, 
My wife’s dear call came through the wind ; 
But with the skipper there were ten 
Of self-forgetful hero mind. 
Amen! Amen! and with that cry 
They swore for them no man should die. 
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Down came the stripes, down came the stars ! 
Did e’er doomed hulk so well pretend 

Her pumps were sound, no leak, no scars, 
Nor any need of help or friend ? 

And with the dead man at our side 

We felt that we indeed had died. 


Right merry gleams the Peter blue, 
Tis sad to haul the Peter down, 
But when the flag for need flies true 
And every other hope is flown, 

To haul those colours down and feel 

Hope dead, it tries a heart of steel. 


Our vessel groaned as she would break, 
O’erhead a billow seemed to boom ; 
When next I heard the skipper speak 
I lay in some strange cabin room— 
He smiled and said, *‘ God crossed us, mate, 
That day we dared to choose our fate.’ 





THE PEAK OF TENERIFE. 


‘ SINCE experience proves that a man cannot breathe on the top of 
the Peak of Tenerife .. .’ From this unsound predicate, Jacob 
la Pereyre, an ancient author writing about the Universal 
Deluge, makes the terrible deduction that if the Flood had risen 
a few yards higher no one would have been able to breathe in 
the Ark. 

Before mountain climbing came into fashion, others besides 
this old writer had exaggerated ideas of the Peak. Gregorio Leti, 
a biographer of Philip II., says of it: ‘There is in Tenerife a 
mountain so immeasurably high, that it is impossible to climb it 
without great difficulty, and in less than three days. Hence it is 
believed to be the highest in the world. Nevertheless, it is said 
that from its base toits very summit, are to be found the dwelling 
places of a number of people, absolutely wild and cruel, and that 
they are more like ferocious beasts than reasonable beings.’ Even 
so late as the beginning of this century, certain geographers held 
to the opinion that the Peak was nowhere surpassed in height. 
But this ipse dizit of Leti’s about natives residing on the summit 
of the Peak is very odd, when we remember that for centuries this 
has been a crater of hot sulphur. A man might as well be said to 
reside in a half-quiescent limekiln. 

Neither the Guanches(as the aborigines of Tenerife were called) 
nor the early Spaniards who succeeded them felt much affection 
for the Peak itself. Its very name was hurtful to polite ears— 
Echeyde, ‘Hell.’ Its present name is a clear transition from the 
Guanche word, the Peak of Teide. So long ago as 1402, in a 
navigation treaty between England and France, reference is made 
to the piracies of a certain Norman, Bethencourt, the original 
conqueror of some of the Canaries, and to Tenerife as the ‘Tle 
d’Enfer.’? And certainly if in the middle ages the cone rising from 
the sea more than 12,000 feet was (as it is said to have been) in 
a state of constant eruption, the sight of it, visible according to 
Humboldt for a circuit of 260 leagues, must have been uncom- 
monly impressive to generations of men prone to see diabolical 
agency in all uncomfortable phenomena of nature. Hence, too, 
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the Spanish peasants called it ‘the Devil’s Cauldron, in which all 
the food of hell is cooked.’ 

Considering this ugly reputation of the Peak, it may well be 
worth the historian’s while to record the first ascent of it by a 
Governor-General of the Islands. This feat, which none of his 
predecessors had ever dared to attempt, was successfully achieved 
by Don Andres Bonito, on August 21, 1743. One can hardly 
doubt that his adventurous Excellency was thankful to find him- 
self safe back in his palace, and amazed, on reflection, that he 
had met with so few perils and horrors in the climb. 

Perhaps the first detailed account of an ascent is that by Sprat, 
Bishop of Rochester, in the infantine days of the Royal Society. 
It narrates the trials of certain English merchants in 1650. These 
gentlemen were probably the local agents for the sale in England 
of the Canary wine, which still kept its fame. But their loyalty 
was soon to be shrewishly acknowledged by the marriage of 
Charles II. with a Portuguese princess, and the consequent patron- 
age of Portuguese, and notably, Madeira wines, to the detriment 
of the Canaries. They got to the top, having felt many portentous 
tremblings of the earth on the way. But when they came to open 
the luncheon-basket they found the wine so congealed that they 
could not drink it before warming it, the brandy with hardly any 
strength left in it, and the wind so vigorous that they could scarcely 
drink the health of the king of England, or fire a volley in honour 
of his Majesty. These good royalists were, no doubt, made much 
of when they safely returned to the lowlands. 

But let the truth be told. Of all the mountains on the globe, 
there can be few of the same height as the Peak to compare 
with it for the ease with which it may be ascended. Though its 
final 3,500 feet are steep, with an inclination of from 35° to 42°, 
the average slope is not more than 12°30°. From first to last, life 
is never endangered. It is not even necessary to pass a night on 
it. By leaving Orotava in the evening, and travelling through the 
darkness by the aid of the moon or torches, it is possible to be on 
Teide by sunrise. Nor is the night that is conventionally spent 
between the big boulders known as the English halting-place 
(Estancia de los Ingleses) by any means so arduous an experience 
as one expects to find it. A camp in the open air at an elevation 
of 10,000 feet ought to be alittle trying ; and that is all that it is. 
But when the deed is done, and duly subjected to quiet analysis in 
retrospect, one is forced to admit that the toil is very trivial, and 
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amply requited by the scenic and other rewards attendant 
upon it. 

We made our ascent on May 11 and 12. By the Spaniards it 
was thought to be rather soon in the year: to their warm imagin- 
ations, the least snow seems a very formidable obstacle to mountain 
climbing. What, then, were they likely to think of the two Eng- 
lishmen who, so early as March 12, together with two or three 
ladies, had dared to make the trip! Indeed, events seemed to prove 
that these brave compatriots of ours were somewhat hare-brained. 
For though they safely reached the top, over the sheets of ice 
which masked the Piton, as the cone is called, it was at no little 
risk, seeing that they were unprovided with ice axes. Moreover, 
they were so unfortunate as to fall out with their guides, who stayed 
below, leaving them to their own bold will. And as for the ladies, 
they gave it up after a while, reserving what little strength and 
breath remained to them for the congratulation of their lords when 
these descended with the glow of victory upon them. But for 
many weeks after this exploit the Spaniards of Tenerife used the 
word loco (‘ madman ’) and Englishman synonymously. Nor dare 
I repeat for English readers what a stalwart old hidalgo said to me 
in free comment upon the part played by our countrywomen in 
the excursion. 

We started from the port of Orotava at seven o’clock in the 
morning, under the care of Diego Zamorra, a guide. Zamorra is 
not the best guide of the place, but his betters happened to be 
out of the way on this occasion. We were a party of three cabal- 
leros, and to look after our horses and attend the two mules that 
accompanied us laden with overcoats and dressing-gowns to keep 
us warm in the night, Diego took with him a brace of stout boys; 
so that in all we mustered six human beings and five brute beasts. 
As provisions we carried good store of roast chickens, soup, eggs, 
bread, butter and cheese, and some bottles of wine, all provided by 
our hotel, and, lastly, a barrel of water. The water was a very 
important article of freight, for we were destined to traverse a 
parching desert of pumice sand, quite devoid of springs, and for 
more than twenty-four hours to be wholly dependent for our supply 
upon what we carried. 

Our cavalcade made a stir as we rode through the streets of the 
red-roofed little town. Diego and the boys knew everyone we 
met—from the big, brown, bare-chested driver of the span of oxen 
going out into the fields, to the withered little old crone hurrying 
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her goat from door to door, witha tin cup in her hand to measure 
the milk she sold as she went. It is not every day that Teide is 
assailed, and therefore people of all ages and many different pro- 
fessions came to their doors when they heard our men’s proud 
babble to their friends about the Englishmen and E/ Pico. 

Nor was I less elated than the men. It was a charming day. 
The sea below us did but ripple under the blue sky, save where it 
beat itself into white foam on the rough black lava shore. The 
country was in summer beauty. By the roadside were dense 
clusters of scarlet geraniums. Oleanders sweetened the air. The 
vines had leafed and begun to blossom. The fig-trees and mul- 
berries were darkening with ripe fruit. Myriads of poppies, red 
and yellow, brightened the grain fields, though here and there a 
bronze patch showed that some barley had already been cut and 
carried. Stately palms, broad bananas, glossy eucalypti, and 
eccentric aloes were at home on all sides of us, cheek by jowl with 
the humble daisies of our own less luxuriant land. The villas of 
this'happy country were as gay as its vegetation. They were red, 
blue, buff, green, yellow, white, or brown, sometimes stencilled 
in pretty patterns, always bowered in foliage, and with a large 
tank of water close at hand for the irrigation of the gardens, and 
the accommodation of their respective colonies of noisy little green 
frogs. It were audacious to try to describe the Vale of Taoro. 
To form the shadow of an idea of it, imagine an amphitheatre of 
cultivated country about two leagues in length, and two leagues in 
breadth from the seashore to the top of the mountain ridge, some 
six or seven thousand feet high, which encircles it landwards; 
enliven the landscape with towns and villages, church spires and 
domes illumined by the sun; and add a fringe of woods where the 
land is 3,000 feet above the sea, and thin blue columns of smoke 
rising from the midst of the upper trees, betokening the charcoal- 
burner at his labour. In fact, this Vale of Taoro or Orotava is 
reputed to be one of the most beautiful valleys on the earth. And 
on this particular day, add a straight bank of still black cloud, 
which hangs down the mountain side to within about 3,000 feet 
from the sea. We cannot see through or above the cloud. But 
our climb through and above the cloud is to be the first great 
stage of our work towards the Pico. The Pico itself is invisible : 
for some occult reason the bank of cloud over the valley had not 
lifted for nearly a fortnight. Thus, though Teide might be viewed 
to perfection from the sea at a distance of forty or fifty miles from 
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Tenerife, we at its very feet were precluded from the briefest sight 
of it. 

Conspicuous in the vale of Orotava are two remarkable humps, 
rising several hundred feet above the level of the country round 
them. They are volcanic, of course. Their shape and general 
colour show that clearly, even were there no lava stream running 
from the depression in the side of the one nearest tous. The 
lava is fast disintegrating, to be sure. Some of it is already re- 
claimed : pines and fig-trees are growing upon it. Only the other 
day I had visited the house of an English lady on the edge of 
this very lava where it nears the coast, and found a croquet-lawn 
set with its hoops and sticks under the shade of dragon-trees and 
palms, and hedged with yellow jessamine, Indian pinks, bougain- 
villea, and bushes of the beautiful mauve plumbago. These 
humps are little else than mammoth cinder-heaps, in part coated 
with grass and bushes; but the cinders have a purple sheen 
upon them that differentiates them notably from the common 
ashes of our cinder-heaps. It is uncertain when these small 
excrescences on the flank of the Peak appeared. The Guanche 
traditions ascribed them to the thirteenth century; and the lava 
just mentioned is said to have run out in 1430. Other blue veins 
score the valley from the mountain background towards the sea. 
But these are not lava flows. They are the river-beds, which 
carry off the mountain surplus of rain. Once or twice in a cen- 
tury the Canaries receive more rain than they can well accommo- 
date; in 1826, for example, when Orotava was ravaged by the 
waters. But ordinarily the river-beds are dry ; their blue stones 
serve the countrywomen as drying-grounds for their clothes ; and 
here and there a peasant has insulted them by planting and reap- 
ing a good crop of potatoes in the very middle of the stream. The 
average annual rainfall is only thirteen or fourteen inches, 

In the meantime we have climbed to the village of Palo 
Blanco, almost on the hem of the overhanging cloud. Tropical 
vegetation is below us now; we are among chestnut trees just 
breaking into leaf, potato fields two months later than those on 
the sea-level, barley of the most meagre kind, and pear and cherry 
trees instead of figs, bananas, and apricots. Close at hand, to the 
right, is the precipitous wall of Tigayga, about 7,000 feet above 
the sea. It isin the profoundest shadow, thanks to the clouds. 
Not even the fresh verdure of its ravines can do much to modify 
the gloom of its great precipices. Here, sheltering under its lee, 
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are the two famous villages of Realejo, Upper and Lower. They 
mark the site of prime incidents in the conquest of the island by 
the Spaniards in 1496. Bencomo, the king of Taoro, and chief 
prince of Tenerife, had retreated before Lugo and his Spaniards 
to this extremity of his realm. For three years he had. kept 
the Spaniards at bay. Once he had beaten them in fair fight, 
killing 900 out of an army of 1,200. But a terrible pestilence 
broke out among the Guanches soon after this victory, and carried 
off thousands of them. Thanks to the pestilence rather than to 
their own might, the Spaniards henceforward held the country at 
their mercy. But for a crowning combat, the two armies—of 
Guanches, armed with clubs, axes, and javelins mounted with 
flakes of obsidian from the Peak, and of Spaniards in coats of 
mail, leathern jerkins, and with all the weapons of European usage 
—put themselves into position here on this slope, some 2,000 
feet above the sea. ‘Realejo’ is the Spanish for ‘camp.’ The 
Spaniards held the upper ground, and the Guanches the lower. 
And it was here, where the spire of the church of Upper Realejo 
marks the land, that poor old Bencomo (as noble a savage as ever 
did honour to savagedom) determined to arrest further slaughter 
of his people by resigning his realm to the King of Spain on con- 
dition that the Guanche natives were not despoiled of their pro- 
perty, and by accepting the baptism that the Spaniards pressed 
upon him as one of the chief articles in his bond of surrender. 
The king of the Guanches was more of a caballero than the knights 
and titled adventurers of Spain. He was generous himself, and 
he trusted too much to the generosity of the vonquerors. And so 
within a little while he died in Europe, whither he was taken to 
grace the fame of Lugo, the leader of the Spaniards, much as the 
old Roman proconsuls took with them captive kings to Rome to 
enhance their triumphal processions. Bencomo’s noble history, 
and the requited love of his daughter Dacil for a Spanish hidalgo 
in the suite of the conqueror, are both told in an old epic of 
the Canaries by Antonio de Viana. It had been better, perhaps, 
for the Guanche king if he had once more made ‘ the green fields 
red with blood,’ instead of allowing himself to be baptized from 
policy, not conviction, on the site still commemorated by the white 
spire of the church of Upper Realejo. 

As Palo Blanco offers us our last chance of fresh water, we 
make a halt by its fountain. One by one the animals are allowed 
to take a long and a strong pull. Poor beasts! they seem to know 
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that they have an unpleasant prospect in store for them. They 
drink and drink until Diego wrenches them violently from the 
trough; and then they stand aside and watch the next animal 
having its turn, with eager eyes and nervous ears, ready to make 
a rush the moment the man’s attention is relaxed. 

Hitherto, the track has been a not inconsiderable thoroughfare. 
We have had some rocks and stones to clamber over which we 
would have avoided if we could, but we have never been out of 
touch with human beings. We met many women with eggs on 
their heads, or a comely hen, wrapped in a silk handkerchief, 
tucked under the arm. They trod barefooted, admirably poised, 
and gave us cheerful greeting as they passed us. In the fields, 
too, men were weeding or hoeing their potatoes. And boys and 
girls, bright-eyed and alert, seemed ever on the look-out for such 
objects of interest as strangers. ‘ Mariquita!’ screams a beldame 
from her hovel-porch to a well-grown child who is at work in the 
fields a hundred yards ahead of us, ‘make haste and be ready to 
ask the gentlemen for a quartite when they pass you.’ A quartite 
is rather less than a halfpenny, but it is enough to stir the desire 
of Mariquita; and sc, when we reach the boundary of her field, 
there she stands, both her large brown eyes full of appeal, and her 
brown little palms outstretched as she beseeches for a ‘ quartite, 
Sefior—quartite!’ This unabashed begging is quite a curious 
feature in Tenerife since English people have acquired the habit 
of visiting the island. The children seem to beg spontaneously, 
whether they want anything or not. They plead laughingly, but 
with a perseverance that is generally adapted to provoke anything 
rather than laughter in their victims. However, this time we sent 
Mariquita back to her potatoes with a smile of real contentment 
on her face, and ere we were in the clouds we could hear her sing- 
ing away like the larks around her, while she broke the red earth 
with her old-fashioned hoe. 

For the next half-hour or more we ascend through a sparse 
wood of heaths, with the fog grey and persistent all around us. 
We naturally button our coats as we enter this zone of vapour. 
It is only for a minute or two, however, as we soon realise that 
the cloud is a dry cloud, and that we are rising through it to 
a region of heat instead of cold. We have gone but a little way, 
in fact, ere it is apparent that the sun is shining brilliantly above 
us. And so, at an altitude of 4,030 feet, we emerge from the 
shadows, and look around to discover that we are in the clear 
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upper air, with a sky of the purest blue over our heads, and a 
powerful sun in the heavens. The summits of the lower slopes of 
the Peak and the long back of Tigayga seem close to us in this 
refined atmosphere. They are invested in a very lovely coral-pink 
and blue light, through which the scant bushes of retama, which 
alone bespread them, gleam like spots of silver grey. Towards the 
head of the Guimar valley, on the south side of the island, the 
rocks are a dazzling crimson, due to the ferruginous nature of their 
volcanic earth. But the oddest impression of all is that caused by 
the very clouds just left beneath us. They stretch from the one 
great mountain flank of the valley to the other—the dark masses 
looming from them like islets in a sea. The vapour hangs 
motionless in mid-air, with a broad, undulating surface in the most 
curious of contrasts with the distant fringe of blue sea, which 
forms our horizon, I know not how many miles away. The cloud 
was light enough when we were enfolded in it, but, viewing it 
at our feet, and from the untroubled upper air, we feel disposed 
to pity our friends in Orotava, that they are cloaked from the sun 
by a nebulous stratum of such evident weight, opacity, and obsti- 
nate determination. It is a distinct migration from northern to 
southern climes. Swallows are soaring about our heads, happy 
in the sunlight, and quite careless of the fact that they are nearly 
a vertical mile above the sea. 

But with this change in our surroundings begins the real heat 
and toil of the day. Of course, there is no more shade to be ex- 
pected. The only vegetation hence to the other side of the Peak 
ten miles away is the retama, a shrub in close affinity with the 


Odorata ginestra, 
Contenta dei deserti .. .; 


and though on the pumice plains the retama broadens so that its 
branches attain a total girth of forty or fifty feet, it is never tall 
enough to cast a shadow of service toman. The track winds up- 
wards by tiny defiles in the grey rock débris, until it brings us to 
a land of absolute desolation. From slopes of yellow pumice dust, 
hard to climb, and suffocating alike to man and beast, we pass to 
masses of reddish lava, sharp and irregular, and to the eye as fresh 
and capable of annoyance as if it had flown forth from the side of 
the Peak only the other year. The brilliant lichens which fasten 
upon the lower lava, and hasten its decomposition, are lacking 
here. Everything, in short, is lacking, save the burning sun 
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above us, which radiates from the fused iron under our feet to a 
degree that makes us gasp. 

Under these circumstances, it is hard to condemn our guides 
for the want of self-control that is proverbial with them in an 
ascent of Teide. They are for ever in the wake of the mule that 
carries the water-barrel, and one after the other seizes a moment 
when he thinks he is unobserved to pull out the plug, and tilt 
some liquor down his parched throat. ‘Muy bonito!’! remarks 
Diego, with a most inconsequent wave of the hand over these 
hideous mounds of red and russet lava, and under this pretence 
of devotion to the interests of his employers, whom he hopes he 
has thereby adequately diverted from himself, he goes in the rear 
to the barrel. After a time, however, we decide to keep our water- 
mule in front. A little of such larceny is permissible, whereas 
much might be disastrous. 

We are more than 5,000 feet up before we round the mountain 
shoulders sufficiently to get our first view of the Peak from high 
ground. It peeps over a near heap of scoriz, with an affectation 
of littleness that might have deceived us. But the guides were 
on terms of acquaintance with it, of course, and hailed the dim- 
inutive pink-purple cone with a shout of ‘El Pico! El Pico de 
Teide !’ that was very convincing. By and by we saw more of it. 
The ethereal beauty of its summit was modified by the stern 
black lava pyramid upon which it appeared to stand ; even though 
the lava, in its turn, was made somewhat less depressingly gloomy 
by the white veins of snow which scored it. It continued to swell 
upwards as, little by little, we rose to the level of the great crater- 
bed of the Cafiadas in the middle of which it is set with the 
completest symmetry, so that by one o’clock, when we were on 
the skirts of the crater, and 6,000 feet above the sea, we saw it 
before us from base to summit. It was then a superb spectacle, 
but its angle of elevation seemed so very steep that I fancy we 
viewed it with feelings of alarmed respect as much as admiration. 
But we were tired and scorched, and not in a fit state for judicious 
appraisal of the old volcano’s difficulties. And long ere we had 
finished our lunch—sprawled on the hot sand in the middle of a 
Titanic coil of scoriz, and under an improvised screen of dressing- 
gowns and retama bushes—we voted the Peak a hill of infinite 
assumption, and ourselves able to manage a mountain twice its 
height, with guides or without them. 

} * Very pretty !’ 
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The ascent of Teide from Orotava may be conveniently divided 
into a certain number of stages. Of these the first must end 
with the Monte Verde, or Green Mountain, where we were in the 
cloud and among the heaths. The second is the Portillo, or 
entrance to the Caijiadas. We were close to it when we lunched at 
midday. It is an imaginary gate to the third stage, the Plano 
de Retamo, or Plain of the Retama—a wearisome plateau of yellow 
pumice, diversified with blocks and small fragments of obsidian, 
and studded with the welcome shrub that gives it its name. This 
plain, be it understood, is the ancient crater of Tenerife, from 
which the Pico proper soars upwards. It is about eight miles in 
diameter, from 7,000 to 8,000 feet above the sea, and girded by 
the angular rocks of the Caiiadas, striking contortions of brilliant 
reds and browns in colour, and in places 2,000 feet above the 
plateau itself. Where we enter the plain by the Portillo, the 
Cajiadas’ rocks seem to have been carried away by a ponderous 
stream of old lava. The gate is, in fact, forced: the toilsome 
climb across the scoriz antecedent to our lunch-time was over 
the molten mass which ages ago had wrought their ruin on the 
circle of the Cafiadas. The fourth stage of the ascent is the 
passage of the Montana Blanca, a rounded hump at the foot of 
the Pico, and of a pumice material rather whiter than that in the 
plain. The fifth stage includes the first thousand feet of the 
climb up the pyramid, a tedious course amid lava and obsidian in 
immense blocks, terminating at the Estancia de los Ingleses. 
Here is a level space upon which are poised two or three great 
boulders of rock about twenty feet high. It has acquired so 
recommendatory a name from the fact that our countrymen have 
been content to try and sleep between these stones on their way 
up to the final crater. I do not know when the place was so 
christened. Early in the eighteenth century it had the name. 
Possibly, therefore, it memorialises the halt of the party of 
scientists who paid the Peak a visit in the reign of Charles II. 
These gentlemen obtained special ambassadorial permission to 
make experiments on Teide. The Spanish Envoy at the Court 
of St. James’ thought they were joking when they declared their 
purpose of crossing the sea to weigh the air on the summit of the 
Peak of Tenerife. He repeated the joke to Charles II. himself, 
with much added laughter of his own, and was then rather dis- 
turbed to find that the King of England chanced to be one of the 
promoters of the Royal Society under whose auspices the expedi- 
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tion was being arranged. Accordingly one may assume that these 
valorous servants of science bave given us this creditable mark 
of fame in a distant island of Spain. From the Estancia one 
ascends another thousand feet over sliding pumice of a very vexa~ 
tious kind to the site called Alta Vista. Here is a white wood 
house in a sheltered recess. It is a solid erection that would soon 
be provided with a refreshment contractor, and two or three beds 
for travellers interested in the sunrise, if the Peak of Tenerife 
were in England. As it is, the house belongs to a sulphur com- 
pany still engaged in exploiting the sulphur of the peak. Its 
door is kept locked, and only by its window is it possible to enter, 
in acrobatic fashion, among its pickaxes and mattocks. It was 
close to this house, 10,700 feet above the sea, that Piazzi Smythe, 
in his laborious surveyal of the characteristics of the Peak, set up 
his tent some years ago, and lived for a while in extreme cold and 
extreme heat. Here, also, a few years later, Dr. Marcet fol- 
lowed -Piazzi Smythe’s example, and wondered with professional 
wonder how a constitution merely human could bear the test 
subjected to it, by a temperature of the sun’s rays during the 
daytime of about 212° and a temperature at night of but 35° or 
40°—a variation in twenty-four hours of 175°. The ledge of Alta 
Vista is the sixth stage of the ascent. The seventh is a slight 
semi-circuit of the final cone of the Peak known as the Rambleta, 
about another thousand feet higher than the sulphur house. This 
is a dreadful pile of obsidian blocks and lava, thrown together by 
a pre-historic eruption. Between the masses there are innumer- 
able fissures into which it would be awkward to slip. And yet for 
all this thousand feet of vertical rise the ascent has to be made 
by a series of careful skippings from lava point to obsidian edge, 
and from obsidian edge to lava point. One is fortunate to reach 
the Rambleta with no worse wounds than barked shins and bleed- 
ing hands. 

At the Rambleta the work seems done. The rosy Peak is 
just above, at the head of a fine straight slope, only some five 
hundred feet high. But this slope is at an angle of from 40° 
to 42°. Moreover, it is little else than a cone of fine ash and 
dust. Humboldt has averred that an angle of 42° is the steepest 
that can be climbed over ground covered with volcanic ash. We 
may therefore take it for granted that this final pull up the Peak 
to the crater rim, which is the eighth and last stage of the climb, 
is all but impossible. It is certainly an insufferable flounder. 
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But it may be avoided by bearing to the left, and scaling a lava 
flow which dives from the actual crater. 

After luncheon amid the lava, we were ready for the third 
stage of our travel—the Retama Plain. In the records of those 
ancient explorers who published their narratives in quartos or 
among the pages of learned periodicals, the trials to be endured 
from this pumice are said to be severe. I expected to be blinded 
by the glare of the sun reflected from it, and choked by the 
dust eddied by the wind and stirred by the feet of our horses. 
No such thing, however. The sun was hot, but was so far from 
depriving the landscape of interest by the torture it inflicted 
that I recall this pale yellow plain, broken with purpled pinnacles 
of molten rocks, and bestrewn with the silvery green retama 
bushes, as one of the most completely picturesque countries in 
my experience. Here and there the retama had been burnt, and 
the long whitened trunks and roots where they had been pulled 
from the soil lay along it like the bleached bones of some ex- 
tinct mammoth. But little imagination was necessary to make us 
fancy ourselves in a section of the Sahara untrodden by man, and 
invaded by beasts only at the peril of their lives. Again, accord- 
ing to the old voyagers, who ought to have been tough enough, 
the cold on this plain is as acute as the heat of the sun is pro- 
digious. Their finger nails became discoloured, they lost the use 
of their hands, and the skin of their lips roughened to such a 
degree that they bled when they talked. Well, I would not dis- 
credit such records ; but none of these incidents came to diversify 
the monotony of our tramp across the desert. After the Peak, 
with which by this time we were thoroughly at home, nothing 
took our attention like the water-barrel. Of course the dust 
irritated our eyes, but this was only a trivial novelty in the midst 
of a scene which, with its constituent parts, was wholly novel and 
absorbing. ‘Two or three patches of snow in the sheltered side of 
the Montana Blanca informed us of our slow but certain progress 
upwards. Two or three hawks skimming in this clear blue air were 
the only objects to remind us that we had other living beings in 
our vicinity. The almost inaudible thud of our animals’ hoofs in 
the hot sand, their quickened breathing, and that of the men, were 
the only sounds to be heard in this still, soundless plain. The 
clouds, now far below us, yet fenced the lower world from us like 
the broad brim of a hat. We seemed in another zone of life, 
with a bluer sky and an intenser sun dominant over us. 
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With occasional brief halts to rest the animals and allow the 
men to wipe their streamirig faces and begin a fresh cigarette, we 
continued to the foot of the actual pyramid. The view upwards 
is here instructive and extraordinary. All of the steep slope that 
we can see at one glance is seamed with black lava rivers. These 
are of lengths as various as their courses. Some have run down 
to the plain and mixed with the pumice. For the most part 
they do not overstep the slope. Here they have cooled, and 
here, under ordinary atmospheric influences, they ought long 
ago to have decomposed and formed a soil more or less cultivable. 
But the atmosphere at this altitude is extraordinary, and so these 
rivers are preserved in all their freshness. The pumice beneath 
them is also littered with a number of vast red-brown spherical 
boulders, natural bomb-shells spewed from the Peak in the course 
of centuries, and sent rolling down the slopes until they have come 
to rest about four thousand feet from their starting-point. Orotava 
lies north-east of the Peak, but we have to make a détour ere 
beginning to climb the pyramid. So sharp is the twelve thousand 
feet rise from the sea to the north and north-west that, with a good 
impetus, a stone might perhaps bound from the crater mouth and 
never cease moving until it fell into the sea, several miles distant. 

Our day’s work is almost over at this point. It is already 
four o’clock—time we were making our beds, building a house, 
and laying the supper-table. With this cheerful prospect before 
us, therefore, we worm our way up the shoulder, breasting current 
after current of lava, and grinding the pumice into a powder that 
soon paints us all a bilious ochre colour from head to toe. The 
men do not dissemble their groans. Eight hours of pedestrianism 
is much for a Spaniard, and these Tenerifans are not stoics. 
Even the barrel cannot give them much satisfaction now; for the 
heat and the shaking have brewed its contents into the semblance 
of a liquor no more appetising than a puddle in a claypit. In 
fact, we all hail the rocks of the Estancia; and even the bits of 
beer-bottles, the rigid crusts, and the relics of tins that once held 
potted lobster, are welcomed as genial indications that we are in a 
measure at home, rather than as nauseating proofs that nothing 
is sacred from the invasion of civilised beings. The horses are 
soon tethered. They know the Estancia, and instinctively go to 
the spot where they lingered through a restless night the last 
time they were up the Peak, maybe a month ago. As for the 
men, their first impulse is to indulge in dolce far niente! We 
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have, therefore, to brisken them a little, point to the mellow glow 
creeping over the mountains and plains beneath us as signs of 
the coming night; mark out our bedrooms, and send our cham- 
berlains in quest of retama for our couches, for the big fire we 
purpose keeping up through the night to warm us, and for the 
little fire that is the first step towards supper. We take upon 
ourselves the more artistic task of building a wall on the weaker 
side of the opening between the rocks, of laying the table-cloth, 
and drawing corks. And when all these agreeable preliminaries are 
ended, there is time to walk to and fro in the pumice alongside 
the Estancia, and watch the death of the day. Our thermometer is 
at 45°, while the sun is yet above the horizon. But the sun’s heat 
is by this time quite withdrawn from us, as we are on the south-east 
side of the mountain. Nor do we expect a much greater accession 
of cold than we already feel at this bracing height of 9,770 feet 
above the sea. 

The sunset pageant was very odd and entrancingly beautiful. 
The stratum of cloud which we had traversed some six or seven 
thousand feet lower than the Estancia, still hung thick and 
unmoved below us. In fact, it girdled what of the island was 
visible to us, and the sea also to the horizon line. But, seventy 
miles away, the mountains of the island of Grand Canary pierced 
this dull grey corrugated cloud-plain, and were dyed with rosy light. 
It was the same with the nearer island of Gomera, between Grand 
Canary and the west. As for the reddish rocks over Guimar, 
which we had already noticed earlier in the day, they were all of 
the colour of fresh blood. Again, the plateau beneath us and the 
Cafiadas cliffs put on the tenderest of tints. The pumice grew 
to a pale primrose and saffron, and the mountain pinnacles were 
of crimson, and brown, and red, merging into purple. But how 
rapidly the scenes changed! The shadows pursued the lights at 
a measurable speed. The air seemed to chill as the intenser 
colours faded. We thought it was all over, and were turning 
towards our camp, when suddenly another great beam of crimson 
light broke upon the land, the clouds, and the sea, this time from 
the western side of our slope. In the midst of the sunset splen- 
dour there was now a triangular shadow, clearly defined, the 
apex over the mountain of Grand Canary. As the sun sank, this 
shadow rose. It rose fast, so that soon it seemed to hang in the 
heavens, isolated, with the paling hues of sunset on all sides of it. 
A few minutes later and the stars were out. This shadow was the 
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outline of the Peak, traced by the sun, and projected scores of 
miles seawards. , 

We were reminded of our altitude by a singular contrast during 
this sunset spectacle. About thirty miles from the Peak, in the 
north-east extremity of Tenerife, are the hills of Anaga, bold and 
pleasing from the sea, but infantine compared with Teide. These 
hills we could see, peeping grey and subdued from under the 
clouds, while our upper air was still transfigured with sunlight. 
For them:there had long been no sun. It was only for such 
monarchs as Teide that the sun continued to shine. 

Of the night bivouac that followed I cannot speak enthusiasti- 
cally. We made a roaring fire of retama logs, and the thick 
smoke thereof periodically drove into our faces. The men lay 
down in a concentric circle, wrapped in their blanket cloaks, with 
their heads towards the fire. They snored contentedly, and 
were as indifferent to the renewal of the fire as to the excitement 
of my horse: the beast had some good blood in him, and neighed 
and threw up the earth whenever he saw anything he could not 
account for. However, the sparks now and then fell on a soft part 
of their skins, and made them jump up in despite of their wishes. 

Although the thermometer went no lower than 42°, it was 
bitter cold. The rarity of the air had something to do with this, 
no doubt. I could not sleep at all, and found more pleasure in 
keeping patrol, tending the fire, and watching the ascent towards 
the zenith of the half-moon that was to guide us to the summit, 
than in trying to sleep. Moreover, one of my comrades had suc- 
cumbed to the situation. The air and the exertion had made 
him sick. We mixed him some grog in a saucepan, using a lump of 
hard snow instead of water; but even the grog did not do every- 
thing. He admitted his disinclination to go on when the time 
came; and so there was nothing for it but to arrange a division of 
the party. They would not consent to my return, unsatisfied, with 
them; it was decided therefore that Diego should take me to the 
top, and one of the other men should accompany them back to 
Orotava. We were to start simultaneously at about two o'clock. 
The boy who was nominated to guide my friends homewards at 
first said he would do no such thing. He pleaded timidity, he 
wanted more sleep, he wanted to proceed to the top, &. ‘I will 
not go,’ he said flatly. But a bribe made him revert from this 
lofty strain of obstinacy, and at the appointed time my friends 
and I separated with an interchange of good wishes, 
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It was full night when we started upwards in the teeth of a 
gentle wind that pinched me like an Arctic zephyr. The moon 
was bright above us, too small to illumine our path completely, 
but sufficiently lustrous to cast a bewitching glamour over all the 
scene that was visible to us. The clouds lay below, still as ever, 
silvered like mother-o’-pearl. Irregular patches of snow, frozen 
hard, now and again loomed to the right and left of us from the 
stern almost palpable blackness of the lava. Had I had any super- 
fluous energy to put at the disposal of my imagination, these 
phantom forms might have played pretty pranks with my head. 
But of this there was not the least chance. The climb was so 
severe that it monopolised every faculty. We slipped and slid on 
the pumice, stumbled over scoriz half in shadow, and sent blocks 
of obsidian speeding down to our friends at the Estancia in our 
attempts to move upwards. It is possible to make this stage of 
the ascent on horseback. Some people have the hardihood and 
cruelty to accomplish it. But to the animals it is a terrible 
effort, and their riders at times have to pay for it by a fall back- 
wards that might end disagreeably. 

Humboldt says it took him two hours to reach Alta Vista from 
the Estancia. Diego and I did the work in less than an hour 
and a half, including the time spent in a humiliating number 
of rests. These were unavoidable: so great was the call upon 
our muscles; so persistently did I pant in this high atmosphere. 
But it was sweet encouragement at last to see the wooden sides of 
the sulphur-house close to us, and to realise that we were now 
only about fifteen hundred feet from the summit. Though 
doubtful if our friends could hear us, we signalled to them with 
loud whoops, which seemed to echo with weird emphasis from the 
‘enormous masses of sublimity,’ as James Montgomery might 
have called the dark shapes in our vicinity. 

But a surprise was in preparation for us. If ever a man may 
assure himself that he is unlikely to meet his fellow-beings, and 
most unlikely to come across an acquaintance, might he not do so 
on a small island in the Atlantic, eleven thousand feet above the 
level of that island, and at three o’clock in the morning? One 
would suppose so. At the moment, however, when I had given 
the word to Diego to move forwards, the figure of a man appeared 
from below. At first this gentleman did not perceive us; and no 
sooner was he on the smooth ground than he thrust his fists into 
his sides, and began to dance a hornpipe under the vague light of 
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our moon. But I soon arrested this uncanny exhibition of vitality 
by asking him who and what he was; and then we found that we 
were acquaintances. He was a Frenchman, the Count de la Mous- 
saye, with only a few days’ holiday at his disposal; and he had 
come direct from Orotava, resting not at allon the way. Here, at 
Alta Vista, he purposed supping at the fine Parisian hour of three 
A.M. His guide followed him with the supper, and after a short 
survey of the house, which was only to be entered by a heavy 
wooden window-flap high up, one after the other we climbed to 
this vent, and vanished like harlequins within. A couple of 
candles were produced, a bottle of Madeira was uncorked, and the 
temptation to devote an hour to my new friend was so irresistible 
that I bid Diego join the other guide outside the house, where 
they both rolled themselves up in their blankets and slept until 
our pleasure was ended. It was really colder within than without 
the house: we discovered afterwards that a slab of ice several 
inches thick lay between the boards and the ground, adapting the 
building for a refrigerator with complete success. 

At four o'clock we renewed the climb. It was that most cold 
of hours—the hour before the dawn. We were gradually narrow- 
ing the area of mountain shoulder which shielded us from the 
gusts that now whistled about us. And we had for a task the 
clamber over as pitiless a wreck of rocks and molten substances 
as the world can show. The least pressure of a finger upon the 
sharp points and edges of these scoriz resulted in a scratch or an 
abrasion. Between the masses there were crevices and fissures of 
uncertain depth. The snow lay hard as iron in some of them. 
Others were caked with ice, where the internal heat of the moun- 
tain had melted the snow. Over this unpleasant tract we stepped 
daintily from pinnacle to pinnacle, in clear profile against the sky. 
Of little use was my alpenstock here. Rather, it became a snare, 
for the smooth obsidian boulders gave it no secure purchase, and 
more than once it earned me a fall that made me groan. After 
a while I turned it to account as a balancing-pole; and as such 
it was not amiss. Thus, going in a very leisurely manner, we 
attained the Rambleta, or last stage but one of our work. This 
is really another ancient crater of the Peak, from out of which, on 
an awful day, centuries or even millenniums ago, the sugar cone 
or Piton of ash and lava was suddenly ejected, raising the height 
of the mountain by some five or six hundred new feet, and carry- 
ing the active crater upwards for the same distance. The Piton, 
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or actual summit, is therefore the representative, the survival. of 
two old and expunged craters—the Rambleta and the Cafiadas. 
Just as the Rambleta superseded the Caiiadas, so the Piton bas 
superseded the Rambleta. Before the last eruption from the 
centre of the mountain, the Peak of Tenerife was a truncated cone, 
like so many of the South American volcanoes. In fact, it is still 
so: but the area of the terminal crater now bears so very small a 
proportion to the great bulk of the mountain that one almost 
forgets that it is not absolutely pyramidal in shape—an isosceles 
triangle moulded by the hands of nature. 

From the Rambleta we saw the sun rise. It was as memorable 
a show as the sunset of the previous evening. The clouds below 
were at first almost terrifying in their immobility, but they took 
glow after glow of brilliant hues that soon changed their character. 
Before the sun touched them they were like a limitless area of 
opaline terra-cotta, moulded by superhuman power. But the 
long crimson line in the east, many minutes before the appearance 
of the sun, coloured them divinely, and prepared them for the 
saturating flood of golden light which streamed upon them when 
the sun did appear. The shifting scene of splendour that ensued 
is quite indescribable. At the outset, only the cone of the Peak 
was touched by the sunlight. The lower slopes, the hills, 
valleys, and the sea were all in grey shadow when this early flush 
came over us. It seemed to pause for a few moments on the 
dimpled crest of Teide, and then it moved downwards with smooth 
continuous speed, as the sun rose high. We were soon absorbed in 
it. Then the mountains of Grand Canary came within its radius ; 
and the island of Gomera, close to the left of us. The Caiiadas 
next caught the glory, and in one rapturous instant the Plain of 
the Retama was spread with cloth of gold. Thus, for long 
minutes of time, we watched the gradual illumination of the lower 
world, until at length we knew that the sun had risen for the 
ships at sea as well as for us, 12,000 feet above them. The Peak 
sees the sun nearly twelve minutes before it is visible from its 
base. Of course, the day is similarly protracted in the evening. 
Hence the Peak’s day is some twenty-four minutes longer than 
the common day in latitude 28°. 

The curious phenomenon of the shadow of Teide was now 
repeated. The enormous pyramidal phantom was thrown from 
east to west. At its origin it fell over Gomera, only fifteen miles 
from Tenerife, and was distinctly of an isosceles shape. But the 
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advance of the sun broadened its base and changed its direction, 
so that when, half an hour later, we saw it from the summit of the 
mountain, it was a burly equilateral, with the apex resting on 
the rosy tops of the Caldera of Palma, an island sixty miles to 
the west of Tenerife. 

In the meantime we had to scale the Piton of ash and pumice. 
The first hundred feet were trying in the extreme, so abrupt is 
the slope, and so insecure the foothold. But afterwards, the going 
is firmer, though very steep. We were here in an atmosphere 
markedly sulphureous. Jets of vapour oozed from holes in the 
rock to the right and left of us; and the temperature of the 
vapour was insupportable to the hand. Sulphur in various forms 
took the place of pumice. We sank deep in the soft adhesive 
crust, which soon burnt my boots so that they yawned con- 
spicuously. It was really hard to breathe at all, what with the 
asphyxiating smell of the sulphur, the extreme rarity of the air, 
the nipping winds from all points, and the labour of the final 
climb. Dr. P in Orotava had suggested that I should feel 
my pulse on the top of Teide: it was 140! But what did it 
matter? We had climbed the Peak, and here we were at six 
o’clock in the morning, with the world at our feet, and a blue sky 
above us that put all other blues to shame. 

Certainly nothing could be more expressive than the name 
given to the crater of volcanoes like Teide—Caldera, or cauldron. 
It is but one step from the outer rim of the cone to the inner 
sheathing of the crater. A rugged wall of fused rocks skirts the 
basin ; there is an opening in the wall; one passes through this 
opening, and, immediately, the foot sinks in the blanched burning 
sulphur where it slopes to the bottom of the crater. The rocks 
of this outer wall are a few feet higher in one part than elsewhere: 
this is the highest point of the ‘ Pico de Teide,’ and here for two 
or three mortally cold minutes I perched myself, half persuaded 
that the feeling of vertigo which has thrilled so many respectable 
travellers in the same position was a sensation not to be doubted. 
This rock point is scarcely a yard in diameter. A mountain 
12,000 feet high could not culminate in a pinnacle much more 
satisfying to the imagination. 

Had not the impermeable barrier of cloud, nearly two miles 
down, hung between us and the bulk of Tenerife, our view from 
the summit would no doubt have been prodigious. Even with 
the clouds it is not to be forgotten. Of the seven large islands 
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that compose the archipelago of the Canaries, the mountains of 
Palma and Grand Canary, and the greater part of Gomera, were 
alone visible. It were easier to-day to see the coast of Africa 
than the coastline of Tenerife; but we saw neither. The whole 
circuit of the Cafiadas was distinct in every detail, and the scarlet 
swellings on the south-west flank of the Peak. These are the 
result of the more recent lateral eruptions of Teide. Probably 
none of them are two centuries old. Their brilliant colouring, 
and that of the forest of vivid yellow pines, diving to the cloud- 
zone, refreshed the eye. But in the same direction, between the 
Peak and these hills, is one conspicuous volcanic boil that must 
not escape notice. It is the mountain of Chahorra, only about 
2,300 feet lower than Teide, and with a crater of beautiful 
formation at least a league in girth. From our standpoint we 
looked into this crater, and could mark the passage of the lava 
that streamed from it in 1798, when it was active for many weeks 
in succession. The rugged areas of desolation over which it 
broods tell their own story. But, however one might try to be 
judiciously sympathetic in one’s survey, it was easier to admire 
the sombre bronzed and jetty colours of this lava under the un- 
clouded sun than to think of the ruin it indicated. 

The descent into Teide’s crater is a matter of no difficulty. 
True, with pressure, my alpenstock went to the handle into the 
soft sulphur, but there was no danger of my sinking to the same 
extent. The heat was oppressive to a degree; the warm fumes 
stirred by our every displacement of the soil were very strong, 
and the white banks tried the eyes. Nevertheless, the crystals 
of sulphur, of many shades between pale yellow and dark orange, 
were quite irresistible, and I had soon given Diego as many 
specimens as he cared to carry. Humboldt dwells upon the 
iniquity of his guides in this particular. When his back was 
turned they threw away the blocks of obsidian and pumice with 
which he burdened them. In praise of Diego, therefore, I must 
say that he did no such thing. Perhaps, however, it was rather 
because he had no vigour for revolt left in him, for he was by 
this time a piteously-frozen object: the red and blue hand- 
kerchief which he had tied from his pate to his chin, to put 
warmth into his cheeks, harmonised only too well with their 
wintry hue, and all the while we were on the summit he was 
enthusiastic but once—in his hearty ‘ Si, Sefior,’ of assent to my 
proposition that we should leave it. 
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No doubt it will be supposed that when we departed these 
sublime solitudes were left to themselves, to be untroubled by 
humanity for weeks and months. It were natural to think so. 
But ere we left it the romance of the Peak was totally destroyed 
by the arrival of ten burly countrymen, with mattocks on their 
shoulders. We watched them climbing the ash-cone, not a little 
amazed at the sight of them. They were merely beginning their 
day’s work, however. No sooner had they accosted us with ten 
affable ‘Good mornings’ than each man plunged into the crater, 
and began to dig up the sulphur. Conceive a person going nearly 
two miles and a half skywards ere he enters upon his daily labour! 
As for the risks attendant upon such labour, they are as nothing 
compared to the hideous desecration it implies. 

In our descent we visited the famous ice cavern of Teide. It 
has the appearance of a chamber, or big bubble in the lava, going 
far into the bowels of the mountain; but investigation is difficult. 
Within was a pool of lustrous green ice, large enough to skate on, 
and the huge contorted icicles uniting the pool to the roof of the 
chamber were beautiful beyond the dreams of a manufacturer of 
chandeliers. Hither in summer come the confectioners of Santa 
Cruz, the capital of Tenerife, to fetch ice for the compound of 
sweet cooling drinks. Alas! how Teide’s majesty seems lessened 
when one knows that it serves such various useful purposes! 

Anon we are once more at the Estancia. The sun is broiling, 
and we cling to the shadow of the rocks of our bedchamber. 
Breakfast is spread, and we have fresh snow to cool our wine. 
M. le Comte protests that he is not tired, and indeed he talks 
like a man refreshed. But as for me, I am dead beat, so that 
when later we cross the terrible desert of pumice, with 120° of 
heat in the air around us, I sleep fast in my saddle. At four 
o'clock in the afternoon we are again in Orotava, after an absence 
of thirty-six hours, 
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At this season of the year, when so many thousands are looking 
forward to an early exchange of the dusty stifling atmosphere of 
town pavements for the cooling refreshing breezes of the country 
and the sea, it may not be altogether an uninteresting study to 
pass in review the hot air currents met with in various parts of the 
world. 

The human body is peculiarly sensitive to the changes which 
are constantly taking place in the atmosphere, but the mind is not 
sufficiently trained to distinguish the combinations which enter into 
climatic variations. Personal sensations of the weather are gene- 
rally restricted, in the popular mind, to high and low temperatures, 
whereas, as a matter of fact, temperature pure and simple is only 
of secondary importance. Two days, one damp, the other dry, may 
be exactly the same by the ordinary thermometer, but they would 
be altogether different to our feelings. In winter a damp day is 
extremely raw and disagreeable, and in summer muggy and ener- 
vating, while a clear dry atmosphere at all times of the year is 
bracing and invigorating. A dry wind seems to us to be much 
colder than a damp one of the same temperature, and it is evi- 
dent therefore that our bodies are affected more by the amount of 
moisture in the air than by the number of degrees registered 
by the thermometer. The dry air promotes a more or less rapid 
evaporation from the skin and consequent cooling sensation ; the 
moist air checks evaporation and produces feverishness, Instru- 
ments are in use which indicate, directly or indirectly, the amount 
of moisture in the atmosphere, excessively dry air being represented 
by zero, and complete saturation by 100; by this scale we express 
the relative humidity in percentages. It is necessary to have this 
preliminary understanding, because, as we shall presently see, the 
winds included in the list range from those in which there is no 
trace of moisture to those which are so saturated that the damp- 
ness in them forms a Scotch mist, and their effect varies accord- 
ingly. It will be seen how these opposite conditions affect 
people. 

From a variety of causes, such as the small extent of land, an 
ample covering of vegetation, and the surrounding seas, the British 
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Isles are practically free from marked blasts of hot winds. But 
no part of the world is too remote for Englishmen to visit, and 
whether they are the wealthy classes travelling for pleasure or 
sport, or the less fortunate members of the community who find it 
necessary to seek a home in the colonies or in foreign countries, 
a knowledge of one of the peculiarities of climate may be useful. 
The severity of our winter cold and summer heat is tempered by 
the proximity of the vapour-producing waters of the Atlantic, and 
although we occasionally experience very high summer tempera- 
tures, sometimes exceeding 90°, they do not last long enough to 
favour the propagation of hot breezes, the perennial greenness of 
the country being able to withstand a long period of bright sun- 
shine and drought before any extensive space is laid bare. Our 
hottest weather, generally speaking, is with a dry east wind, but 
there is nothing about it to give it the character of a hot wind like 
those we are about to describe. Indeed, the nearest approach we 
have to heated breaths of air is the experience of most townspeople 
on a scorching hot day, when the pavements have been exposed to 
the sun for hours, and the air is mixed with a quantity of impalp- 
able dust, exhausting us with fatigue and thirst. Last year we 
had weeks of cloudless skies, bright sunshine, and hot weather. 
Most persons thought the conditions were peculiarly suited to the 
number of Indian visitors who were over here for the Jubilee 
festivities, but this was a mistake. The heat on the plains of 
Hindostan and the heat of an English summer are not the same, 
and our visitors soon felt the difference. Compared with the dry 
atmosphere of their own country ours was moist and uncomfortable, 
so that they were glad to get away from a temperature of between 
80° and 90°, with a moderate amount of dampness, to get back to 
their own dry air, with a temperature twenty degrees warmer. 

As another instance of this difference of feeling with very high 
temperatures, it may be noted that on the north-east coast of Aus- 
tralia, the neighbourhood of Rockingham Bay is sheltered from 
the direct influence of the great heat from the interior of the con- 
tinent, and the climate of the district is stated to be ‘ delightfully 
cool,’ in proof of which the record of the thermometer is given, 
showing the temperature to reach as high as 99°, frequently ex- 
ceeding 90°, and once, under the influence of a fall of rain, de- 
scending to 76°. This lowest temperature was probably more 
distressing than the maximum, owing to the change in the 
humidity. 
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The mere mention of hot winds suggests that we must look for 
them in tropical countries, where the sun during two-thirds of 
the year is 

Shining on, shining on, by no shadow made tender 


where the soil is sandy, and where vegetation is scanty or entirely 
absent. In the vast deserts of Africa, Asia, and Australia we find 
all the requisites for the full development of heated air-currents. 
The whole surroundings are favourable, and sand being a poor 
conductor, the powerful rays of an undimmed sun warm the 
superficial layers to an extraordinary degree, and this excessive 
temperature is communicated to the superincumbent atmosphere 
in the usual way. 

Between Tripoli and Murzuk there is a sterile tract of more 
than fifty miles of sandy country, where a thermometer thrust 
six inches below the surface recorded a temperature of 130°. In 
South Africa Sir John Herschel found a ground temperature of 
159°. In the severe drought of the summer of 1877, in the Fiji 
Islands, the black bulb thermometer on the grass registered 172°. 
So exceedingly hot was the ground that the poor natives, whose 
feet are ‘as tough as cowhide, often enabling them to walk over 
fire, or on the top of live coral, an ordeal almost equally severe,’ 
were compelled for once to bandage their feet for protection against 
the fiery soil. On some arid desert plains the temperature of the 
sand reaches 200°, and even higher. During Captain Sturt’s 
wanderings in Australia he found that a match would fire by simply 
dropping it on the ground. Burton’s feet were scorched while 
pitching his tent in the Arabian desert. The same authority, de- 
scribing the Inenge district of Central Africa, states that ‘under 
the burning yellow sky the grass is as white as the soil ; the fields 
—stubbles stiff as harrows—are stained only by the shadows of 
passing clouds; the trees, except upon the nullah banks, are bare ; 
the animals are walking skeletons; and nothing seems to flourish 
but flies, white ants, and caltrops. Intense heat and want of 
water have dried the land.’ The Ragolay, an important river- 
system of Abyssinia, receiving many tributary streams, is unable 
to reach the sea, as the hot dry air and sand between them drink 
up the whole volume of water. 

From these particulars we can easily understand the effect 
upon the wind as it passes over the superheated surfaces. The 
parched soil parches the air, and this as it moves on and comes in 
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contact with human beings causes a brisk perspiration, which, how- 
ever, is rapidly taken up by the devouring wind. The same intense 
thirst is shown when it reaches water, and its capacity for drinking 
may be imagined when it is known that it can evaporate as much 
as an inch of water a day, or at the rate of about sixty-five thou- 
sand tons from every square mile of water surface. 

The most remarkable of the hot winds is the Simoom (sambuli, 
samun, shelook, &c.), the violent whirlwind, with or without sand, 
which affects the deserts of Africa and South-Western Asia. 
The great heat of the soil passing into the atmosphere causes an 
appreciable expansion and lightening of the latter, resulting in 
the formation of small cyclonic disturbances. The surrounding 
atmosphere, in the never-ceasing natural struggle to maintain an 
equilibrium, rushes in to fill the space vacated by the expanded 
air, and in its turn undergoes the same process, until at last there 
is a powerful current drawn into the vortex, frequently bringing 
with it quantities of loose sand, and the cyclone then becomes 
visible—huge columns of sand whirling round and moving forward 
at the same time. The air, already very dry before the simoom 
originated, now becomes still more so from the presence of the 
dense cloud of dust. Away goes the storm across the desert: at 
first it is seen as a low haze on the horizon, but quickly spreading 
the cloud advances, sometimes slowly, sometimes rapidly, the tall 
pillars being visible a long way, off darkening the atmosphere, and 
bringing with them great destruction. In the whirl the wind 
blows with the force of a hurricane, hills of sand are taken up, 
and are either scattered, or are again gathered into new hills 
wherever the storm chooses to deposit them, so that the desert is 
dotted with frequently shifting sand ranges. Under these are 
buried whole caravans of traders, travellers, and even armies. The 
simoom is supposed to have annihilated the armies of Sennacherib 
and of Cambyses. 

So terribly dry is the air in these storms that it is fatal to 
vegetation, while the density of the dust cloud makes it almost 
impossible for human beings to breathe. This gave rise to the 
idea that the wind contained a deadly poison ; hence the Arabic 
simoom, signifying a poisonous wind : but it is no more poisonous 
than any other wind, its fatal qualities being simply the excessive 
dryness and the. quantity of fine sand with which it is loaded. 
The temperature of the air has been known to rise to 133°, and 
its dessicating effect is seen in dried-up mouths and nostrils, in 
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skin cracking, intense thirst, painful and difficult breathing, and 
inability to sleep. The time occupied in passing a given spot 
varies between a few minutes and twenty or twenty-four hours, 
the blast leaving behind it unmistakable evidence of the path it 
has travelled. The hot parching air of the simoom, almost as soon 
as the breath is out of the body and before decomposition has time 
to set in, causes the flesh to lose all its firmness and consistency, so 
that it drops or may be taken off the bones easily. 

A party of officers sleeping on the roof of General Jacob’s 
house at Jacobabad thus recount their experience of the simoom. 
‘They were awakened by a sensation of suffocation, and an ex- 
ceedingly hot oppressive feeling in the air, while at the same 
time a powerful smell of sulphur pervaded the atmosphere. On 
the following morning a number of trees in the garden were found 
to be withered in a remarkable manner. It was as if a current 
of fire about twelve yards in breadth had passed through the garden 
in a straight line, singeing and destroying every green thing in its 
course. Entering on one side and passing out on the other, its 
path was as defined as the course of a river.’ 

Palgrave was overtaken by one of these scourges in Northern 
Arabia. After some preliminary remarks on the advance of. the 
simoom, he proceeds : ‘So dark was the atmosphere, and so burn- 
ing the heat, that it seemed that hell had risen from the earth, or 
descended from above. But at the moment when the worst of 
the concentrated poison-blast was coming round we were already 
prostrate, one and all within the tent, with our heads well wrapped 
up, almost suffocated, indeed, but safe; while our camels lay 
without like dead, their long necks stretched out on the sand, 
awaiting the passing of the gale. 

‘We remained thus for ten minutes, during which a still heat, 
like that of a red-hot iron slowly passing over us, was alone to be 
felt. Then the tent walls began again to flap in the returning 
gusts, and announced that the worst of the simoom had gone by. 
My comrades appeared more like corpses than living men, and s0, 
I suppose, did I. However, I could not forbear, in spite of warn- 
ings, to step out and look at the camels; they were still lying 
flat, as though they had been shot. The air was yet darkish, but 
before long it brightened up to its usual dazzling clearness. 
During the whole time that the simoom lasted, the atmosphere 
was entirely free from sand or dust; so that I hardly know how to 
account for ” singular obscurity.’ 
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The same traveller, while admitting that sandstorms re- 
sembling the duststorms of India are not uncommon in Arabia, 
throws a doubt on moving columns of sand in which whole cara- 
vans are buried, as the Bedouins whom he questioned on the 
subject laughed at the idea, and declared them to be only travel- 
lers’ tales. He himself had had a long experience of the desert 
and had seen nothing of the kind. Burton, however, on his 
journey from Medina to Mecca, was ‘ persecuted by the simum, 
and the air was filled with those majestic pillars of sand so 
graphically described by Abyssinian Bruce.’ When passing 
through a simoom on the journey to Medina, he was assured by 
the Arabs that it never destroyed life in their Allah-favoured land. 
‘I doubt the fact,’ adds Burton. 

Professor Vambéry gives a graphic account of a simoom by 
which he was overtaken at Adamkrylgan (the place where men 
perish), between Khiva and Bokhara. The storm is there known 
as the Tebbad. ‘The contact of its first grains seemed like a 
rain of fire. If we had been exposed to the shock of the tebbad 
twenty miles farther on in the depth of the desert, we should un- 
doubtedly have perished.’ 

Most of the hot winds of the Old World are modified forms of 
the simoom. The Scirocco originates in the Sahara and travels 
northward to the Mediterranean and Southern Europe, but it is 
not so deadly as its prototype. It brings with it great quantities 
of the desert sand, and the air becomes so dense at times that the 
sun is obscured as if by a London fog. While it remains on the 
African mainland it is characterised by a very marked dryness, 
as there are no extensive water surfaces to supply it with mois- 
ture. As soon, however, as it is launched over the Mediterranean 
it begins to take up copious draughts, so that when it reaches 
Malta, Sicily, and the southern shores of Europe as a wind from 
between south-east and south-west, it has undergone a change 
from a hot dry wind to a hot damp wind. The result of this 
alteration is that it becomes most enervating to the human con- 
stitution. Indeed, while it prevails, from one to several days at 
a time, life is scarcely worth living, so depressing and burden- 
some is the wind. It is the pluwmbeus Auster of Horace. Human 
energy is quite dissipated under its fatiguing influence, and with 
a temperature ranging between 95° and 110° the streets of the 
towns affected by it are deserted. According to the Italians a 
stupid book is put down as ‘era scritto in tempo del scirocco.’ 
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To the Sicilians the oppressive wind is a perfect plague, for 
- although naturally indolent, they cannot stand the further loss of 
energy induced by it. During its prevalence iron rusts, clothes 
spoil with mildew, meat turns putrid, grapes and green leaves 
wither, wine will not fine, and paint will not dry. Sicily experi- 
ences the scirocco about a dozen times a year, but it is not so 
frequently met with in other parts of Europe. There is no mis- 
taking the origin of the wind, as the reddish sand is still present 
when it arrives on the northern shores of the Mediterranean, and 
causes a misty atmosphere. 

In Turkey the scirocco is known as the Samiel, or Sumyel, a 
name identical in meaning with simoom. It is supposed to have 
some connection with tattle disease in the south of Russia. 

On the Spanish Mediterranean coast the wind draws more to 
the east, and is known locally as the Solano, a damp wind, some- 
times accompanied by rain, causing feverishness, dizziness, and 
restlessness, and people are so ‘done up’ under its debilitating 
influence that we must ‘ask no favour during the solano,’ 
According to the Spaniards only a pig and an Englishman are 
insensible to this wretched breeze. 

The southern Spanish provinces of Murcia, Granada, &c., are 
visited by the Leveche, from between south-east and south-west, a 
drier wind than the solano, having comparatively little water to 
pass over in its journey from Africa. It is a sleepy, headachy 
wind, the feeling being as if the limbs were weighted with lead. 
The leaves of plants wither, and in a few days fall off. Its worst 
effects are felt only for some ten or twelve miles inland from the 
coast. 

On the west coast of Africa the wind from the interior is called 
the Harmattan (the merciful, beneficent), chiefly felt in December 
and January. It affects the coast from the Equator as far north 
as Morocco, but is not so hot south of Cape Verd as to the north. 
It comes on at any hour, and may last for any time up to a fort- 
night. Temperature rises to 110°, and even at St. Louis on the 
coast of Senegal the relative humidity has fallen below 10 per 
cent. As with the other hot dry winds green plants fade and 
wither, and no dew forms ; nevertheless, the harmattan is looked 
upon as a healthy wind for mankind, and is supposed to have 
many curative qualities ; hence its name. The dust it brings from 
the desert is sufficiently dense to blot out the sun at noonday, and 
to render objects invisible at a distance of a few feet, while the 
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natives present a temporary change of colour from the deposition 

of the dust on their black skins. Ships several! hundred miles out 
at sea have their sails and decks covered with the red sand, and 
on the Peak of Tenerife, at a height of nearly 12,000 feet above 
the sea, the air is at times densely hazy from the same cause. 

The Khamsin is the hot dusty south-west wind of Nubia and 
_ Egypt, blowing between May and August. The name is derived 
from, the Arabic for fifty, and two explanations of it are given, one 
being that it is supposed to blow for fifty days, the other that 
it is the south-west monsoon wind, bringing from the sea into 
Central Africa, and to the mountainous regions of Abyssinia, the 
supply of water necessary for the annual rise of the Nile, this rise 
being felt in the Delta about seven weeks after the rain sets in at 
the sources of the river. After depositing its moisture on the 
tropical ranges the wind descends to the sandy plains as a dry 
wind, and travelling across the deserts to the northern part of the 
Red Sea into Arabia, it is another simoom with its heated sand 
whirls. ‘I have seen,’ says Sir Samuel Baker, ‘many such 
columns at the same time in the boundless desert, all travelling or 
waltzing in various directions at the fitful choice of each whirl- 
wind; this vagrancy of character is an undoubted proof to the 
Arab mind of their independent and diabolical character.’ In the 
southern districts, towards Khartoum, the thermometer rises 
above 120°; in the north, at Cairo, to 110°, with a relative 
humidity as low as 10 per cent. On the southern side of the 
Gulf of Aden the land wind is at times very hot and dry, the 
temperature, even at midnight, rising to about 105°, and making 
everybody glad to be sheltered from it. Ships passing through 
the Red Sea experience these winds in terrific squalls of sand. 
Even over the water the thermometer rises above 100°, and as 
the air is more moist from contact with the sea, this temperature 
is more unhealthy than the higher temperatures on the mainland, 
and as a result many persons succumb to heat apoplexy. 

In Southern Africa extensive mountain ranges and lake and 
river systems make the country less favourable to hot winds, but 
the Kélah4ri desert is a desolate region in which long periods of 
drought and a scorching sun destroy all signs of vegetation, the 
soil is bare and sandy, and in the extreme heat dense clouds of 
dust are borne along by the wind, which has a feeling as if it had 
just.come out of an oven. Its excessive dryness warps the best 
seasoned woodwork. When the heated breeze is blowing the 
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atmosphere is strongly electrical, the movements of the natives 
_ producing a stream of sparks. Before a thunderstorm in this 

locality the air becomes ‘sultry and oppressive to an unusual 
degree. The whole creation is silent as death ; not a breath of 
wind is perceptible.’ 

In Asia we find hot winds common in the countries sheltered 
from the cold of Siberia by the ranges of mountains running from 
Asiatic Turkey to Southern China. We have already dealt with 
the simoom, both as an African and as an Asiatic wind, and it will 
not be necessary now to do more than remind readers of the many 
Biblical references to the heating and withering effects of winds 
between south and east in Palestine, from Africa on one side and 
from Arabia on the other. 

The Shaitans, or ‘devil storms,’ of India and neighbouring 
countries are the remarkable duststorms frequenting the great 
plains. In the dry hot season they are almost of daily occurrence, 
and the sand, whirled into great columns rising high up into the 
air, either rolls onward in an enormous cloud, or forms into pillars 
having both a progressive and a rotatory movement. There may 
be only one visible, but generally a number of them are to be 
seen dancing about the plain, all distinct, and having each its own 
rate of motion and circulation. Some of these, again, are com- 
posed of a number of pillars, like so many ringlets depending 
from the centre of a dome-shaped structure, and while the whole 
body is moving forward and circulating round the common centre, 
each ringlet is at the same time revolving round its own indi- 
vidual centre, so that we can well imagine the sight to be a highly 
picturesque one. The dust storms vary in width from a few yards 
to a couple of miles, and in length from ten to fifty miles or 
more. They are preceded by a perfect calm, then a small cloud 
appears on the horizon, gradually a breeze springs up which soon 
becomes gusty and squally, when it is time to seek shelter indoors, 
for the storm is advancing, darkening the air, and filling every 
crevice with fine sand, and forcing itself into the houses, it thickly 
covers the furniture and other objects. Temperature rises to be- 
tween 100° and 115° on the Indian plains, and the dryness of the 
air decreases to less than 10 per cent., and even to zero. Its 
power of evaporation sometimes amounts to an inch of water per 
diem. Yet with all the heat and dryness the hot winds of India 
are not so deleterious to health as many imagine; their dryness 
is rather favourable than injurious, and Europeans who regulate 
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their dress and diet to suit the climate have little to fear from the 
prevailing conditions. 

On the northern and eastern shores of the Persian Gulf similar 
winds to those of India are experienced, the temperature of the 
air at Bushire rising to 126° and running water to 90°. At 
Mohammerah, near the mouth of the Euphrates, the thermometer 
has registered 113°, the relative humidity decreasing to zero, and 
the average humidity for a whole month scarcely exceeding 30 
per cent. The shade temperature at Bagdad rises to 125°, and 
the average afternoon temperature for a month (July) has been 
known to exceed 101°. 

In addition to these hot dry winds the Persians have in the 
south and south-east winds from the Gulf another scirocco, The 
atmosphere being saturated with moisture, this wind is considered 
to be the greatest plague next to that of locusts. In the day-time 
the heat is suffocating and of a nature never experienced in the 
dry heat of the desert. At night the dampness is extraordinary, 
the condensation being so great that the water runs from the 
roofs as if there had been heavy rain, and even the most carefully 
protected articles are not safe from its injurious effects. A heavy 
damp mist covers the Jand, and the sun is unable to pierce it 
before noon. 

The Angin Jawa is the hot southerly wind which blows from 
Java across the Straits of Malacca, affecting Singapore and a few 
miles inland along the coast of the Malay peninsula. 

Towards the end of July a hot easterly wind sets in on the 
plain to the north of the Caucasian range, continuing for about 
two months and blowing at times with great violence, but it is 
rarely felt at night. At sunrise a strong glare and a hazy atmo- 
sphere precede the advent of this hot Mistral. Under its in- 
fluence the Sea of Azov is diminished by as much as four or five 
feet, leaving ships aground in shallow water. 

The most remarkable feature of the Australian climate is the 
Hot Wind. The flat sandy interior of the continent resembles 
the deserts of North Africa and Arabia, and the winds, therefore, 
are very similar. Immense quantities of sand are drifted about 
by the wind and carried beyond the coast a considerable distance 
out to sea. On January 21, 1845, Captain Sturt’s thermometer 
rose to 131° in the shade; the mean temperature for December 
was 101°, for January 104°, and for February 101°. So parched 
was the ground that there were great cracks in it from eight to 
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ten feef deep. At Cooper’s Creek on November 11, 1845, he 
experienced one of these hot air currents and thus describes it’: 

‘The wind, which had been blowing all morning from north- 
east,’inereased to a gale, and I shall never forget its withering 
effects. I sought shelter behind a large gum-tree, but the blasts 
of heat were so terrific that I wondered the very grass did not 
take. fire; everything, both animate and inanimate, gave way 
before it; the horses stood with their backs to the wind and their 
noses to the ground, the birds were mute, and the leaves of the 
trees fell like a shower round us. At noon I took out my ther- 
mometer, graduated to 127°, and put it in the fork of a tree, and 
an hour afterwards, when I went to examine it, the tube was full 
of mercury and the bulb had burst; about sunset the wind shifted 
to west, and a thundercloud passed over us, but only a few drops 
of rain fell.’ 

The bursting of the instrument shows that the temperature 
was much higher than 127°, the glass being unable to resist the 
expansion of the mercury. Vegetation suffers greatly from the 
parehing character of this wind. Plants droop, leaves shrivel as 
if frost-bitten, and wheat crops have been destroyed. Its intense 
dryness ‘is shown by the relative humidity falling to zero, and 
evaporation amounting to an inch of water a day. High up in 
the mountains to the east and south-east, in the midst of a frosty 
morning, occasional hot blasts are felt from the interior, and they 
cause a peculiar irritation of the nostrils and throat. Although 
disagreeable as heated air and fatal to vegetation, this dry wind, 
like that of India, is healthy. The dry climate is practically free 
from miasmatic diseases. In Somerset and Cape York Peninsula, 
in the north of the continent, the moist hot winds from north- 
west and south-east are ruinous to health—even the strongest'men 
can only hold out against their debilitating effect for a short time, 
when they become listless and languid; whereas the hot dry south- 
westerly winds from the superheated interior quickly evaporate 
the perspiration and leave the body cool and comfortable. 

In the New World the distribution of. physical features is 
very different to what it is in the Eastern Hemisphere. A high 
mountain range runs throughout the whole length of the con- 
tinents from north to south along the west coast, furnishing 
copious supplies of water for the great rivers, all of which flow 
across the country to the east coast. There are, however, occa- 
_ sional periods of exceptional heat on the prairies of the Western 
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States, which dry up the country. With temperature rising to 
100° and 110° the plains become sandy and dusty and a shimmer- 
ing heat overspreads the land. Under the cloudless dazzling sky 
small dust tornadoes whirl about the gleaming country, exhausting 
human nature in their furnace-heat. 

Vancouver Island has a dry and almost rainless season between 
April and October, and during this period the interior is so heated 
that in the southern districts the north wind, after traversing the 
island, is hot and dry. 

The Upasian Winds of New Orleans are the north-easterly 
winds of summer. They were at one time considered to be the 
immediate cause of epidemic diseases along the northern shores of 
the Gulf of Mexico, but the swampy country over which they pass 
has long ago been farmed and well drained, and agricultural 
operations have thus shorn the upasian winds of their worst 
characteristics. 

In South America the Viento del Norte, or northerly wind of 
the Grand Chaco of the Argentine Republi, bears a strong re- 
semblance to the scirocco. People shut themselves up indoors 
and suspend business while this wind prevails, while to its irritat- 
ing influence is ascribed the increase of crime reported by the 
police. It is related of one man condemned to death for murder 
that ‘he admitted that it was the third murder he had been guilty 
of, besides having been engaged in more than twenty fights with 
knives, in which he had both given and received many serious 
wounds; but, he observed, it was the north wind, not he, that 
shed all this blood. When he rose from his bed in the morning 
he was at once aware of its cursed influence upon him; a dull 
headache first, and then a feeling of impatience at everything 
about him would cause him to take umbrage even at the members 
of his own family on the most trivial occurrence.’ 

Farther south, near the eastern slope of the Andes, in the 
neighbourhood of Tucuman and Mendoza, this hot northerly wind 
is called: the Sondo. The air has become extremely dry, and 
while the sky overhead is a deep blue, clouds of dust are driven 
about by the wind. 

The above list deseribes the chief hot winds of the globe 
which depend upon the nature of the country for their hygro- 
metri¢e characteristics; there is another class of quite a different 
nature, which would involve an additional Kage too on 3 to 
be ineluded in this article. 
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DETAILS concerning his tobacco do not, as a rule, trouble the 
smoker much; vague rumours of niggers licking the leaves to 
make them stick may have reached him and caused a shudder 
to pass over him as he lights his cigar; but undoubtedly no 
smoker of Turkish cigarettes is aware that they come from 
Thrace, that the emporium for them is a town called Cavalla, that, 
thanks to this industry, a more cosmopolitan town does not exist 
elsewhere, including Jews, Turks, infidels, heretics, and gipsies 
amongst its laborious population, more especially gipsies, for it 
is to the nomad tribes which range over the Balkans that the 
tobacco-growers chiefly look for their labour. 

Cavalla is old, dirty, and Oriental. It has known several eras of 
prosperity during the world’s history ; under the name of Neapolis 
it was the port of Philippi—that is to say, the port of the Cali- 
fornia of the ancient world, for the Philippians rose to eminence 
owing to the gold-mines of their mountain Pangeus. It was the 
first spot in Europe on which St. Paul landed to spread among 
the Gentiles the new Gospel. So the pious successors of the 
apostle changed its name to Christopolis, adorned it with churches, 
and made for it a second era of prosperity. Now, under the name 
of Cavalla, it has become the centre of the tobacco trade. Gold, 
religion, and tobacco have contrived to give three eras of pros- 
perity to this busy little town, which is built on a promontory 
jutting out into the sea. An old medieval fortress crowns a rocky 
summit, old walls surround the old town, a huge medieval aque- 
duct in three stories brings water to it from the hills, mosques 
and minarets peep up everywhere, the hillsides are covered with 
the cottages of those employed in the tobacco trade, and its 
bazaars give one an idea of what the Tower of Babel must have 
been like. 

Respecting this confusion of tongues at Cavalla a good story 
is told. Two Anglo-Saxons, presumably tobacconists, entered the 
shop of a Jew whose knowledge of English was limited, though he 
spoke most other tongues. With the customary carelessness of 
our race when abroad, one Anglo-Saxon remarked to the other, 
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‘The fool does not speak English.’ This remark came within the 
radius of old Isaac’s comprehension and drew from him the follow- 
ing questions:—‘Do you spik Italian?’ to which they replied 
‘No.’ ‘Do you spik Grik?’ ‘No. ‘Do youspik Turk?’ ‘No.’ 
‘Do you spik Spanish?’ ‘No.’ ‘Do you spik French?’ ‘No.’ 
After a pause the old man with considerable energy ejaculated, ‘ Me 
one times fool, you five times fool,’ and the discomfited tobacconists 
retreated with the sage remark, ‘ Let us put that in our pipes and 
smoke it.’ Old Isaac’s score is applicable to most who travel ; the 
paucity of our linguistic powers is nowhere more forcibly brought 
before us than when travelling in the East. 

The tobacco factories of Cavalla are sorry places on a warm 
day. As many as three hundred men and women may be seen 
huddled together in a stifling atmosphere engaged in sorting the 
leaves which the country people bring in bundles from the tobacco 
farms on the plains of Philippi. In the different factories as many 
as four thousand are thus employed, four thousand of the dirtiest 
and most unwashed vagabonds of creation. I think the ignorance 
of those who indulge in tobacco concerning the process it has gone 
through is only to be compared to the bliss of those who enjoy a 
good dish of macaroni and who have never seen it manufactured 
at Naples. 

The busy labourers and merchants of Cavalla have only one 
festival in the year. This tobacco festival takes place on the first 
Sunday in May; this day has recently been chosen instead of the 
time-honoured festival of May-day (a festival dear to Greeks, 
gipsies, and all Eastern races), because the old holiday interfered 
with work when it fell on a week-day. All Cavalla on this Sunday 
assembles on the rocks and hills surrounding a tiny plain, known, 
for what reason I cannot say, as the ‘ Black Forest’; this plain is 
dotted with tobacco gardens, and on the feast-day employed and 
employers, men, women, and children, all gather together to sing 
and dance and make merry. The population on this small plain has 
greatly increased during late years, and the object of the feast on 
the day on which I was present was to collect subscriptions for 
an Orthodox church and school for the dwellers on these tobacco 
farms. The method of raising money was to me very novel. A 
lamb was roasted whole, a la Pallicari, as the Greeks say, just as 
the brigands on the mountains roast theirs. It revolved on a stick 
before a slow fire, it was basted with cream and salt, and when it was 
done to a turn, it was put up to auction. The greatest enthusiasm 
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prevailed, and the rich men of the place manifested the keenest 
desire to possess this lamb, for he would be the recognised ‘hero of 
Cavalla until the next feast-day. Our lamb was finally knocked 
down to the highest bidder for a sum equivalent to 33/., a tidy 
addition to the church fund in a country where labour is so 
cheap. 

Of all the workers in the tobacco factories of Cavalla none 
offer so interesting a study as the gipsies. Numbers of these 
vagabond inhabitants of the Balkans have congregated here in 
the hopes of work, and now that work seems definite, many of 
them have converted their tents and their wigwams into tiny 
stone houses with a view to a permanent residence. Dark, hand- 
some Romany women, gay in colour as they always are, may be 
seen perpetually flitting about amongst these rude tenements, 
which they apparently only look upon as suitable for the night ; 
their feet are bare, their legs only covered by white drawers, but 
then they always have the red or yellow jacket on, and the invari- 
able bunch of gay flowers in their jet-black hair. With the 
kindly assistance of one of the tribe, who had acquired a sufficient 
amount of ‘European’ as they call all languages but their own, 
I was enabled to find out some highly interesting points concern- 
ing these gipsies, the most genuine and exclusive of the many 
gipsy tribes which are to be found in Europe. 

The nomad gipsies of the Balkans are perhaps superior to 
any other class of mankind in enduring hardships and misery. 
Their winter dwellings, called gushla, are mere huts on the moun- 
tains, where they pass the six winter months huddled together in 
nakedness and misery. Towards the middle of April crowds of 
them assemble at a given spot in the green fields and near a well, 
where they celebrate the one gipsy festival called kakkavéa, or 
feast of kettles; for three days they abandon themselves to 
dancing, eating, and song; each tent kills a lamb and invites 
those who pass by to partake of it; they deck their table with 
flowers, and when the meal is over they throw water three times 
on their temples, invoking the invisible genii of the spot to grant 
their wishes during the coming year. After the festival they pay 
the tribute imposed upon them by the Turkish Government, ‘and 
then they disperse towards their accustomed haunts; some north, 
as far as the plains of Hungary, some east into Asia Minor, and 
some south to Cavalla, to assist in the production of tobacco. 
These are the Zapari, or most nomad of the nomad gipsies; they 
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visit fairs with tame bears and monkeys, they supply the Turks 
with executioners when required, they wear a curious head- 
gear and large baggy trousers, and their appearance is wild :and 
fierce. About the Zapari the Turks have many sorry stories to 
tell; they believe them to be cannibals, and given to the most 
brutal orgies. A few years ago a Zapari contingent, which was 
passing within a few hours’ distance of Constantinople, assassinated 
some labourers who had insulted them by nailing them to the 
ground with their tent-pegs. 

These Zapari are tinkers by trade ; and though they frequently 
visit Cavalla, and find much work there, they seldom seek for em- 
ployment in the tobacco factories ; it is too permanent for them, 
and the employers are afraid of them. If asked their origin, they 
will vaguely answer that they learnt tinkering from Job ; if asked 
where they come from, they will say Persia. In all their ideas con- 
cerning themselves there seems torun a faint glimmering of some 
nearly forgotten truth; theirs is the purest Romany language, 
and the Turks with their usual callousness have not troubled 
themselves much about legislation for them. Orders from time to 
time have been issued by the Porte commanding them to live in 
villages, or to pass at least six months in one encampment, but the 
Zapari care for none of these orders, but set off ‘like fire’ (yak) 
as they express it, with their wooden huts covered with bark on 
wheels, and drawn by ten or twelve oxen, which answers to the 
caravan of their English kinsfolk; the family follows on foot, and 
they are miles away before the Turk has thought of enforcing his 
orders. Itis currently believed that a Moslem curse was the origin 
of the gipsies, so the Turks particularly dislike having anything 
to do with them either for good or bad, lest part of the curse should 
fall on their own heads. 

These are the gipsies of the mountains ; there is yet another 
class in Turkey, and the one most common at Cavalla, and they are 
known as the sedentary gipsies, who settle on the outskirts of 
busy towns, and populate, as they are rapidly doing now at 
Cavalla, a village of their own. They sometimes intermarry with 
Greeks and: Turks, and the result of their intercourse with civili- 
sation is that the sedentary gipsy is the greatest rogue in the 
Levant. Their language is more or less corrupted by intercourse 
with others; for example, the language of the Zapari is void of 
every word in connection with a house, except the one word 
ker, which signifies the dwelling, and the word wudér,: which 
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signifies the door; window, roof, floor, bed, &c. are to them un- 
known words, and have been supplied by the sedentary gipsies from 
their neighbours. 

The mode of life among these sedentary gipsies is rapidly 
changing, and they profess the greatest contempt for their bar- 
barian brethren, who come with their bears and their monkeys 
and adhere to the old traditions of gipsydom. They laugh at their 
voices, their nakedness, and their ignorance; and the Zapari, in 
their turn, avoid if possible all intercourse with them as a degene- 
rate race, unworthy of their recognition. I must say from what I 
saw of them I could not help admiring the fine athletic Zapari 
more than the false cringing-looking beings who toiled in the 
tobacco factories at Cavalla. 

From all I could gather from my informants at Cavalla, I 
believe that the Zapari for the most part make an outward pro- 
fession of Mahommedanism, whilst the others generally are 
believed to be Christians; but they accuse each other of great 
elasticity of religious belief, and of adapting themselves to the 
religion of those around them. This I quite believe, for it is 
impossible to find a race more utterly devoid of religion than the 
gipsy race of the Balkans. Their songs and their folk-lore do not 
show forth any religious ideas whatsoever. They have a word to 
express God—namely Devel, which is the same as that for the sky, 
and is connected with the Hindoo goddess Dewul ; but it is only 
an idea of a supreme being that they thus express; their word 
for the spirit of evil—Beng, is only known to the converted 
ones who have been brought in contact with religious nations, 
and have learnt to go to the church or to the mosque, to be bap- 
tized or to be circumcised. They are false Mussulmans, false 
Christians, and the Greek Church publicly recognises this fact by 
refusing Christian burial to a gipsy pure and simple, even though 
he may have made a profession of Christianity ; if, however, he is 
married to a Greek woman, or is in any way descended from a 
mixed marriage, this objection is waived and Christian burial is 
allowed. Wretched though these gipsies are, the tobacco mer- 
chants of Cavalla would be hard set to know how to get on with- 
out them, for there is more work in them than in all the other 
nationalities put together, and every encouragement is given to 
them to build their small houses and become permanent residents 
in the place. 

Cavalla being a purely mercantile community, and being 
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moreover in Turkey where no protection is given to commerce, 
has developed in itself a remarkable system of guilds; trades- 
people, both Christian and Mahomedan, have arranged themselves 
into certain esnafs which correspond to the guilds as they existed 
in England a few centuries ago. The barbers, the linen-drapers, 
the tobacconists, all govern themselves by their own fixed laws, 
and are better governed than anybody else in Turkey ; each guild 
has one or two chiefs who regulate disputes, and who are master 
workers in their various trades; the apprentices, who are known as 
chiraks, obtain promotion according to ability, after a certain 
number of years, and when they are sufficiently advanced to 
become masters themselves, they are admitted into the confrater- 
nity with the approval of the corporate body. The meetings or 
longas of the several guilds are held in a large room over the 
chief café down by the seashore ; they generally end in an orgy, 
when all get drunk. Orientals, more especially Greeks, are never 
habitual drunkards, but can get drunk to order, nay even would 
look upon it as a disgrace not to become so at any public festivity. 
On the great tobacco festival each guild has its own private dissipa- 
tion, and to meet the expenses of this, money is taken from the 
reserve fund of the esnaf for the purchase of food and drink for 
the revellers. 

Perhaps the most curious of all guilds in an Oriental town, 
and one which flourishes exceedingly in Cavalla, is the beggars’ 
guild. Like other guilds they have their own laws, their presi- 
dent, and their council ; this council gives a diploma to those 
who wish to beg, and without permission no one durst seek alms 
at the churches, mosques, or street-doors; all the legitimate 
beggars would rise up in arms against him, and his life would 
not be worth much. Friday is the recognised beggars’ day, on 
which they go round from door to door and get their wallets 
filled with bread and beans; these are divided by the community, 
nothing is private property; it is against their creed. The 
beggars’ brotherhood is rich ; they possess house-property, the in- 
come of which is spent for the benefit of the community, and 
once a year, on the day of St. John the Charitable, they have a 
feast. They all go to church on this day ; it would be difficult to 
recognise the ,tidily-dressed members of this honourable com- 
munity in their best clothes ; rags and tatters are only de rigueur 
for them when they are on their rounds. Beggary pays very 
well; if a beggar’s daughter marries she is dowered by the com- 
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munity, the president sees to the betrothal, and his consent is 
essential to the union. At Salonica, Blind Demetrius is the 
president; he is easily recognised as he parades the streets, 
singing his everlasting wail :— 


Day and night, day and night I live in the dark. 
Wretch that Iam! I hear the world, but I cannot see it. 


And though you know him to be a rich man, that his wife is well 
dressed and that his daughter will receive a handsome dower, his 
plea for alms is almost irresistible. 

The tobacconists of Cavalla do not love the beggars’ guild ; 
‘it makes useful men idle,’ they say, but nevertheless it is not 
nearly so objectionable to them as another institution, which is 
almost unique in Turkey, and is well deserving of a visit. This 
is an ‘imaret’ and a ‘ medresseh,’ established by Mahomed Ali in 
Cavalla, that is to say a place where education and alms are dis- 
tributed for the asking to worthy Mussulmans. Mahomed Ali, 
the great Viceroy of Egypt, was a native of Cavalla, and, wishing 
to benefit his native place, he asked them whether they would 
prefer an institution which would provide a daily meal for the 
poor, or a college ; with one accord they begged for the former, 
and Mahomed Ali, in his disappointment at their choice, for edu- 
cation was his hobby, said he would give them both. The result 
is that a large building has been erected all along the western side 
of the harbour, bristling with domes and minarets, a very imposing 
object indeed to look upon. The college is composed of a series 
of light arcades and gardens, out of which numerous rooms open, 
accommodating 80 to 100 Turks. These Oriental studies are 
exceedingly picturesque: four students and one master live in 
each ; here they eat and work on the divan which runs all round; 
there is the usual profusion of Eastern carpets, pretty nooks and 
corners, texts from the Koran; they brew themselves coffee on 
their brazier, they smoke their long hubble-bubbles—a completer 
contrast to an Oxford college could not be found. Then there are 
the large schoolrooms where the students squat and sing their 
lessons, the two mosques where the students pray, and the library, 
which was fitted up at a cost of 3,000/. Everything, for Turkey, 
is excessively comfortable, so comfortable that the students, many 
of them, take a long time in finishing their course ; nay some 
remain here till they are quite old men, taking their education 
easily, as the Turks take everything else, 
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Adjoining the college is the almshouse, where every morning 
at five o’clock the poor Mussulmans assemble, each with a platter, 
to receive their dole of bread and pilaf, and on Thursday mornings 
they get in addition a good meal of meat. The kitchen where all 
this is cooked is very clean and tidy ; huge brazen cauldrons are 
kept for boiling the rice, and brick ovens for baking the bread. 
Adjoining the kitchen is the grinding-mill, where blindfold horses 
toil at turning the old-fashioned grindstone; the cellars are full 
of wine and oil from the island of Thasos, which was given to 
Mahomed Ali as a present by the Sultan, and still is governed by 
an Egyptian Bey whose palace is at Cavalla. Thus are the poor 
of the place supported by the tithes from Thasos and certain 
usufructs left for the purpose by Mahomed Ali in Egypt. This 
curious system of charity is a great annoyance to the tobacco 
merchants of Cavalla, for it encourages an immense amount of 
idleness, and makes the poor very independent. 

Rousseau has said that from the food of a nation you can tell 
its characteristics; if this is true, no better spot for the study of 
ethnology could be found than Cavalla. Doubtless, if it be desired, 
an opportunity will occur of dining with many nationalities. By 
all means accept an invitation to dine with a Turkish Pasha. I had 
the pleasure of taking a meal with the governor of Drama, who is 
passing rich for a Turk, seeing that he rules over the plain where 
the chief tobacco farms are, and his opportunities for amassing 
wealth are many and varied. Silence and expedition are the chief 
characteristics of a Turkish meal. The table preparations are 
few, but the dishes are many; olives, caviare, cheese, &c. are 
dotted about, and perhaps as many as ten dishes are handed round 
on covered brazen dishes, consisting of rice or barley, meat: or 
boiled fish, cakes seasoned with vegetables, roast lamb, beans, a 
species of rissole wrapped up in vine leaves, the inevitable pilaf 
and fruits, and, as wine is forbidden,.an intoxicating substitute is 
found in liqueurs and brandy. Each person has his’glass of sherbet 
by him, and his piece of unleavened bread, for the Turks love 
half-baked dough. It will comfort the European to see everyone 
wash his hands before his meal, for forks are unknown, and each 
is expected to dip his fingers into the savoury morsel as it is 
handed to him. During the whole of the feeding process scarcely 
four or five words will be uttered, and at the most your repast 
will last twenty minutes, but then afterwards, with the coffee and 
the hubble-bubble, conversation will flow freely. To the. Turk 
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eating is a serious gastronomic exercise, which will not admit of 
any conversation being entered into during its progress. 

There are many Jews in Cavalla, most of them engaged in 
the tobacco trade; they are not nice people to dine with, seeing 
that from their menw is excluded butter, oil, lamb, hare, dove, &c. ; 
the only flesh offered to you is calves’ flesh, and that when the 
butcher has drained every drop of blood out of it. If it is Satur- 
day evening, as it happened to me, you will see an enormous 
amount of food spread on the table, and a seven-branched candle- 
stick ; this table is left there all Saturday, for no cooking must 
be carried on on the Sabbath. Their favourite food is cer- 
tain black-looking cakes made of cheese from which all the fat has 
been squeezed. SBeside this you will have tunny fish, small 
fruits, and a gourd of wine; all will be scrupulously clean, but 
then this does not give one an appetite for their insipid food. 

A dinner party at an Armenian house is the greatest contrast 
to this; everything is reeking with grease and fat, and the 
Armenians eat as if they had been created for no other purpose 
but to gormandise. To a European unaccustomed to such 
things it isa period of the greatest trial, for nothing will be 
handed to him which is not overflowing with oil and fatness, 
Perhaps an Armenian’s capacity for eating is only equalled by 
their capacity for fasting during the long period in which their 
Church enjoins an abstention from food. A certain kind of black 
bread (somoniwm) is made expressly for the Armenians at Cavalla 
during their fast ; over this they pour a phial of warm oil, and eat 
it with onions, olives, and cucumbers. This is their only food 
during Lent, and it seems to agree with them right well, for the 
Armenians are as a rule excessively strong, having far more 
physical strength than other Oriental nations. Perhaps it is the oil 
they eat during their fasts, which occur on 189 days out of the year, 
that contributes to this, as it seems to give them an immunity to 
pestilence, whereas the hotbed of any epidemic is always in the 
Jewish quarter. 

By far the most respectable of the tobacco merchants at 
Cavalla are Greeks, rich and well-educated members of society, 
who have built themselves handsome villas outside the town, and 
who own most of the tobacco farms up the country ; their aptitude 
for successfully working industries is marked even in Turkey, 
where they receive every discouragement. 

M. Charnaud, a rich Greek, and generally known as the King of 
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Cavalla, was anxious a short time ago to open a railway across the 
plain of Philippi to Cavalla, requiring only a short tunnel through a 
ridge of hills which cuts off the plain from the seaboard. Butno,the 
Turks would not hear of it, even though M. Charnaud promised 
60,000/., and to take all the arrangements of the company on him- 
self. The feeble Turks suggested that it would form an outlet for 
the wild tribes who live up in the mountains, and troubles would be 
sure to arise. In spite of all hindrance M. Charnaud has made 
his tobacco farms exceedingly lucrative, and if you dine with him 
you may be sure of getting a most excellent dinner, for a Greek 
has always made a study of eating; his table is at the same 
time European and Asiatic, and from the opportunities which 
have been afforded him of a varied choice he has made his 
own selection, so at a Greek table you may be sure of getting a 
good pilaf, a good dish of cotelettes, a good yiaourte, and a good 
cream. 

M. Charnaud was most civil to us when at Cavalla, and on our 
expressing a wish to visit the ruins of Philippi and the tobacco 
farms in the immediate vicinity of this venerable old town, he at 
once provided us with an escort, for the country round is a hot- 
bed of brigandage, and the King of Cavalla himself pays blackmail 
to these kings of the mountains, who otherwise would make it 
impossible for him to carry on his cultivation of the tobacco plant 
except on the tiny little plains which appear from time to time 
along the seaboard. The road we followed to Philippi was an 
atrocious one, but it was probably the one along which St. Paul 
travelled on his journey thither, for all along we saw débris of 
ancient buildings, and as we neared the conical hill on which the 
town was built we saw many tombs of Roman date, on one of 
which was the inscription, ‘Whoever shall place in this sarco- 
phagus another body shall pay to the republic of Philippi 1,000 
denarii.’ It was empty now indeed, and the debt was not owing, 
but what a parody on human vanity and the desire to perpetuate 
one’s tenure of something even after death! 

The plain of Philippi is a vast fever-stricken marsh, into which 
penetrate reclaimed strips of land devoted to the cultivation of 
tobacco. M. Charnaud’s scheme of a tunnel for a railway com- 
bined also that of draining this marsh and conducting the stagnant 
water by this means to the sea, and as we drove past, many acres 
of this marsh were on fire, the reeds sending up scorching flames 
and volumes of smoke, which almost hid from our view the lofty 
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mountain Pangzus. We admired thescene immensely, and thought 
what an excellent study it would make for an artist. 

After seeing the ruins of Philippi and the so-called prison of 
Paul and Silas which crowns the heights, we visited the tobaeco 
farms of M. Charnaud at the village of Ratscha. Men were 
busily engaged in ploughing the land for the reception of the 
young plants, and very picturesque they looked in their bright 
costumes, blue trousers, scarlet girdles, blue vests, and scarlet 
fezes, following their yoke of oxen. We halted at a cheflik, or 
fortified farm, where all the labourers assemble at night with their 
tools and their cattle for fear of marauders. It was a queer, ram- 
shackle house, full of rafters ready to receive the leaves of tobacco 
when ready to be strung for drying. Before they are quite dry and 
brittle, quantities of women assemble in these farms, smooth out 
the leaves and pack them in bundles for transportation to the 
factories of Cavalla. 

The growth of tobacco is aweary process at Ratscha. First they 
sow the seed in nurseries, and as the young plants appear they 
carefully cover them with brushwood to protect them from the 
sun and birds. Then when they are strong enough they transplant 
them to the fields, and if a shower of rain comes in May, after 
they are transplanted, they are sure of a good crop. But these 
showers do not always come, and then occasionally a hailstorm 
when the leaves are nearly grown will come peppering down and 
destroy the whole crop. But nevertheless it is a very profitable 
trade, and produces an industry in a country where all other things 
are paralysed. 

As evening came on we left Ratscha and abandoned our 
intention of passing the night there; for the population of this 
hamlet looked anything but pleasing, and in spite of our escort 
and the magic name of M. Charnaud, we felt that it would be 
prudent to make a forced march, and return to our quarters at 
Cavalla for the night. 
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A LIFE’S MORNING. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘DEMOS,’ ‘THYRZA, ETC, 


CHAPTER XV. 


MRS. BAXENDALE’S GUESTS. 


A SERVANT went to Banbrigg each morning for tidings; Emily, so 
the report said, moved steadily towards recovery. On the second 
day after Wilfrid’s arrival, Mrs. Baxendale took him with her in 
the brougham, and let him wait for her whilst she made a call 
upon Mrs. Hood; Wilfrid saw an upper window of which the 
blind was down against the sun, and would gladly have lingered 
within sight of it. Beatrice had excused herself from accompany- 
ing the two. 

‘I believe,’ Mrs. Baxendale said on the way, ‘she has gone to 
some special service at St. Luke’s.’ She was mistaken, though 
Beatrice had in truth been diligent at such services of late. 
‘ Now there,’ she added, ‘is a kind of infatuation I find it difficult 
even to understand. How can a girl of her sense and education 
waste her time in that way? Don’t think I have no religious 
belief, Mr. Athel; I’m not strong-minded enough for that. But 
this deliberate working of oneself into a state of nervous excite- 
ment seems to me, to speak plainly, indecent. Dr. Wardle, with 
whom I chat rather wickedly now and then, tells me the revivals 
are quite a windfall, subsequently, to him and his brethren. And, 
do you know, I begin to see bad results even in my niece. I 
certainly wouldn’t have had her down just at this time if I had 
suspected her leanings that way. Didn’t you notice how absent 
she was last: night, and again at breakfast this morning? All 
revival, I assure you.’ 

‘It’s the want of a serious interest in life,’ remarked Wilfrid, 
remembering, with a smile, a certain conversation between 
Beatrice and himself. 

‘Then it’s so inconsistent,’ continued the lady, ‘for—you 
won't abuse my confidence—a more worldly girl I never knew. 
In her heart I am’ convinced ‘she thinks nothing so important as 
the doings of fashionable society. She asked me, the first’day 
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she was here, how I lived without—what was it? I quite forget, 
but some paper or other which is full of what they call fashion- 
able intelligence. ‘My dear,” I said, “I know none of those 
people, and care not one grain of salt about their flutterings 
hither and thither, their marryings and givings in marriage, 
their dresses and their—never mind what.” And what do you 
think she answered? ‘But you will care when my name begins 
to be mentioned.” And she went off with—just so much—toss 
of the head; you know how Beatrice does it. Well, I suppose 
she really does do me an honour by coming down to my poor, dull 
house; no doubt she’s very brilliant in the world I know nothing 
about. I suppose you have seen her at her best? She won't 
waste her graces upon me, wise girl; only the-—you know the 
movement—when I’ve shown my ignorance now and then. Did 
you ever dance with her?’ 

‘Oh yes; frequently.’ 

‘TI should like to see her in a ball-room. Certainly there are 
few girls more handsome; I suppose that is admitted ?’ 

‘Certainly ; she queens it everywhere.’ 

‘And her singing is so lovely! Do you know a thought I 
often have? When I hear her singing it seems to me as if she 
were not quite the same person as at other times; she affects me, 
I can’t quite tell you how; it’s a sort of disenchantment to talk 
to her immediately afterwards.’ 

Wilfrid liked Mrs. Baxendale the more, the more he talked 
with her; in a day or two the confidence between them was as 
complete as if their acquaintance had been life-long. With her 
husband, too, he came to be on an excellent footing. Mr. Baxen- 
dale got him into the library when the ladies retired for the 
night, and expatiated for hours on the details of his electoral 
campaign. At first Wilfrid found the subject tedious, but the 
energy and bright intelligence of the man ended by stirring his 
interest in a remarkable way. It was new to Wilfrid to be in 
converse with such a strenuously practical mind; the element of 
ambition in him, of less noble ambition which had had its share in 
urging him to academic triumphs, was moved by sympathetic 
touches; he came to understand the enthusiasm which possessed 
the Liberal candidate, began to be concerned for his success, to 
feel the stirrings of party spirit. He aided Baxendale in drawing 
up certain addresses for circulation, and learned the difference 
between literary elegance and the tact which gets at the ear of 
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the multitude. A vulgar man could not have moved him in this 
way, and Baxendale was in truth anything but vulgar. Through 
his life he had been, on a small scale, a ruler of men, and had 
ruled with conspicuous success, yet he had preserved a native 
sincerity, and wrought under the guidance of an ideal. Like 
all men who are worth anything, either in public or private, 
he possessed a keen sense of humour, and was too awake to the 
ludicrous aspects of charlatanry to fall into the pits it offered on 
every hand. His misfortune was the difficulty with which he 
uttered himself; even when he got over his nervousness, words 
came to him only in a rough-and-tumble fashion ; he sputtered 
and fumed and beat his forehead for phrases, then ended with a 
hearty laugh at his own inarticulateness. Something like this 
was his talk in the library of nights: 

‘There’s a man called Rapley, an old-clothes dealer—fellow I 
can’t get hold of. He’s hanging midway—what do you call it? 
—trimming, with an eye to the ,best bargain. Invaluable, if 
only I could get him, but a scoundrel. Wants pay, you know; 
do anything for pay ; win the election for me without a doubt, if 
only I pay him; every blackguard in Dunfield hand and glove 
with him. Now pay I won’t, yet I’m bound to get that man. 
Talked to him yesterday for two hours and thirty-five minutes by 
the parish church clock, just over his shop—I mean the clock is. 
The fellow hasn’t a conviction, yet he can talk you blue; if I had 
his powers of speech—there it is I fail, you see. I have to 
address a meeting to-morrow; Rapley ’ll be up at me, and turn 
me inside out. He’d do as much for the other man, if only I’d 
pay him. That isn’t my idea; I’m going to win the election 
clean-handed ; satisfaction in looking back on an honest piece 
of work; what? I’ll have another talk with him to-morrow. 
Now look at this map of the town; I’ve coloured it with much 
care. There you see the stronghold of the Blues. I’m working 
that district street by street—a sort of moral invasion. No 
humbug; I set my face against humbug. If a man’s a rogue, 
or a sot, or a dirty rascal, I won’t shake hands with him and 
pretend—you know—respect, friendship, how are your wife and 
children, so on. He’s a vote, and I’ve only to deal with him as 
avote. Can he see that two and two make four? Good; I’m 
at him by that side. There are my principles; what have you to 
urge against them? He urges damned absurdities. Good; I 
prove to him that they are damned absurdities,’ 
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At times Wilfrid managed to lead the talk to other subjects, 
such as were suggested by the books around the room. Baxen- 
dale had read not a little, and entirely in the spheres of fact and 
speculation. Political economy and all that appertained to it 
was his specialty, but he was remarkably strong in metaphysics, 
Wilfrid had flattered himself that he was tolerably familiar with 
the highways of philosophy, but Baxendale made him feel his 
ignorance. The man had, for instance, read Kant with extra- 
ordinary thoroughness, and discussed him precisely as he did 
his electioneering difficulties; the problems of consciousness he 
attacked with hard-headed, methodical patience, with intelligence, 
moreover, which was seldom at fault. Everything that bore the 
appearance of a knot to be unravelled had for him an immense 
attraction. In mere mental calculation his power was amazing. 
He took Wilfrid over his manufactory one day, and explained to 
him certain complicated pieces of machinery ; the description was 
not so lucid as it might have been, owing to lack of words, but it 
manifested the completest understanding of things which to his 
companion were as hard as the riddle of the universe. His 
modesty, withal, was excessive; to Wilfrid’s humane culture he 
deferred at all times; for all the learning which lay outside his 
own sphere he had boundless reverence. Wilfrid’s gain by him 
was not only of a pleasant personal acquaintance ; the inter- 
course extended his views, and in particular gave direction to 
much that had hitherto been vague potentiality in his character. 
In more than one sense this visit to Dunfield was to prove a 
turning point in his life. 

Beatrice, in the meantime, held herself apart; Wilfrid had 
never before felt himself so little at ease in her presence. It was 
as though the short time which had elapsed since their last 
meeting had effected a permanent change in their mutual relations. 
Previously their intercourse had gone as far in familiarity as was 
possible if it were not to take quite a new colour; nowall at once 
this past seemed to go for nothing. Beatrice was the active 
source of change; she was deliberately—he could not doubt it— 
extending the distance between them, annulling bygone intimacy, 
shifting into ineffective remoteness all manner of common asso- 
ciations. Things she would formerly have understood at a half- 
word she now affected to need to have explained to her. He 
was ‘Mr. Athel’ to an extent he had never been before ; and even 
of his relatives she spoke witha diminished familiarity. » She 
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emphasised at every moment the characteristics which were alien 
to his sympathies, talked of the ‘revival ’ ad nauseam, or changed 
with alarming suddenness from that to topics of excessive 
frivolousness. Wilfrid little by little ceased to converse with her, 
in the real sense of the word; he even felt uncomfortable in her 
presence, And Mrs. Baxendale had clear eyes for at all events 
the outward features of the situation. 

On the fifth day of Wilfrid’s presence in the house, Beatrice 
took the opportunity of being alone with her aunt to observe that 
she must go southwards by a certain train next morning. 

‘Oh, surely not!’ protested Mrs. Baxendale. ‘I can’t spare 
you yet. And your mother is still in Berkshire.’ 

‘Yes, but that makes no difference to me, you know,’ said 
Beatrice. ‘I’m often at home by myself. Indeed I must go to- 
morrow.’ 

‘Won’t you stay if I beg you? It’s four years since you were 
here, and who knows how long it will be before I entrap you again. 
You’ve already threatened me, you know, with the peerage, 
and I’m very sure you won’t deign to honour me when that day 
comes. Now, there’s a good girl—to the end of the week at least.’ 

It seemed as though Beatrice would persist. 

‘Now, if it were not such an unlikely thing,’ said her aunt, ‘ I 
should be disposed to think it was Mr. Athel who is driving you 
away.’ 

‘Mr. Athel!’ the girl exclaimed, almost haughtily, and with 
a flush which disappeared as rapidly as it came, leaving the lovely 
face with a touch of exquisite paleness. 

‘I mean,’ said Mrs. Baxendale quickly, averting her honest 
eyes, ‘that I fear he has offended you.’ 

* How can Mr. Athel have offended me?’ Beatrice asked, with 
a certain severity. 

‘I thought perhaps—a remark he made last night on the 
revival,’ 

Mrs. Baxendale felt ill at ease. Her first sentence had been 
inconsiderate ; she knew it as soon as it was uttered, and indeed 
did not:quite see what could have induced her to make sucha 
remark, She had not the habit of nice conversation which 
endows with complete command of the tongue. But her wits 
had, as'you see, come to her rescue. 

‘Mr.:Athel’s opinions on that subject are not likely to offend 
me,’ Beatrice replied, with the shadow of a smile. 
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‘I am so afraid lest he should suspect anything of the kind, 
I am sure it would grieve him dreadfully.’ 

The girl laughed outright, though not with much joyousness, 

‘Mr. Athel be grieved for such a cause! My dear aunt, you 
don’t know him. He’s as little sensitive as any man could be, 
Why, he holds it a duty to abuse people who do things he counts 
foolish.’ . 

‘You exaggerate,’ returned her aunt, with a smile. 

Beatrice continued, vivaciously. 

‘Oh, you don’t know him as well as I do. We used to be 
always wrangling—in the days of my simplicity. I have been 
marvelling at his forbearance; it would have been nothing 
wonderful if he had called me an idiot. Frankness of that kind 
is the mark of his friendship—haven’t you found ‘that out? 
Hasn’t he taken occasion yet to inform you that your life is 
conducted on an utterly mistaken principle, that you are shallow 
and inefficient, that you are worse than useless in the world, and 
ought, if properly constituted, to be a torment to yourself? 
None of these things he has said? Oh, then you are not admitted 
to Mr. Athel’s intimacy; you are not of the inner circle.’ 

She spoke with a kind of reckless gaiety, a mocking merriment 
which her rich voice and command of facial expression made very 
effective. It startled her hearer, who, when the girl ceased, took 
one of her hands and patted it kindly. 

‘ Why then,’ she said, ‘I have been altogether mistaken ; for I 
did really think he had offended you. But now I’m sure you'll 
stay—won’t you?’ 

‘Rather than you should think I run away from Mr. Athel’s 
high censure—certainly.’ 

Then she became silent, and shortly left the room. Mrs. 
Baxendale sat by herself musing. 

She was a woman given to thoughtfulness, for all that she 
used her tongue freely when with those she liked. She did not 
greatly seek such society as Dunfield had to offer, and partly on 
that account, partly owing to alarms excited by her caustic com- 
ments on matters of popular interest, the ladies of the town left 
her abundance of leisure. She used it well. Though not a 
highly-educated woman, she read constantly, and books of a solid 
kind. Society in Dunfield had its book club, and Mrs. Baxen- 
dale enjoyed the advantage of choosing literature which her fellow- 
members were very willing to let her keep as long as she liked. 
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Beatrice derived much amusement from her aunt’s method of 
reading. Beatrice, with the run of Mr. Mudie’s catalogues, would 
have half-a-dozen volumes in her lap at the same time, and as often 
as not get through them—tant bien que mal—in the same day. 
But to the provincial lady a book was a solid and serious affair. 
To read a chapter was to have provided matter for a day’s re- 
flection; the marker was put at the place where reading had 
ceased, and the book was not re-opened till previous matter had 
been thoroughly digested and assimilated. It was a slow method, 
but not without its advantages, I assure you. 

Perhaps to relieve her worthy aunt of any lingering anxious- 
ness, Beatrice, throughout the day, wore an appearance of much 
contentment, and to Wilfrid was especially condescending, even 
talking with him freely on a subject quite unconnected with her 
pet interests. That evening two gentlemen, politicians, dined at 
the house; Beatrice, under cover of their loud discussions in the 
drawing-room, exchanged certain remarks with Wilfrid. 

‘ My aunt was so good as to apologise to me on your behalf 
this morning,’ she began. 

‘Apologise? What have I been guilty of ?’ 

‘Oh, nothing. She doesn’t appreciate the freemasonry between 
us. It occurred to her that your remarks on my—well, my 
predilections, might have troubled me. Judge how amused I 
was !” 

She did not look at him from the first, and appeared to be 
examining, even whilst she spoke, a book of prints. 

‘I sincerely hope,’ Wilfrid replied, ‘that I have uttered no 
thoughtless piece of rudeness. If I have, I beg you to forgive me.’ 

She glanced at him. He appeared to speak seriously, and it 
was the kind of speech he would never have dreamed of making 
to her in former days, at all events in this tone. 

‘You know perfectly well,’ she answered, with slow voice, 
bending to look more closely at a page, ‘that you never said 
anything to me which could call for apology.’ 

‘I am not so sure of that,’ Wilfrid replied, smiling. 

‘Then take my assurance now,’ said Beatrice, closing her 
book, and rising to move towards her aunt. As she went, she 
cast a look back, a look of curious blankness, as if into vacancy. 

She sang shortly after, and the souls of the politicians were 
stirred within them. For Wilfrid, he lay back with his eyes closed, 
his heart borne on the flood of music to that pale-windowed room 
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of sickness, whose occupant must needs be so sadly pale. The 
security he felt in the knowledge that Emily grew better daily 
made him able to talk cheerfully and behave like one without 
pre-occupation, but Emily in truth was never out of his mind, 
He lived towards the day when he should kneel at her feet, and 
feel once more upon his forehead those cold, pure lips, _And that 
day, as he believed, was now very near. 

To her aunt’s secret surprise, Beatrice allowed the end of the 
week to come and go without any allusion to the subject of 
departure. It was all the more strange, seeing that the girl’s 
show of easy friendliness with Wilfrid had not lasted beyond 
the day; she had become as distant and self-centred as before, 
But on the morning of the following Tuesday, as Mrs. Baxendale 
sat reading not long after breakfast, Beatrice entered the room in 
her light travelling garb, and came forward, buttoning her glove. 

‘You are going out?’ Mrs. Baxendale asked, with some 
misgiving. 

¢Yes—to London. They are callingacab. You know how I 
dislike preparatory miseries.’ 

Her aunt kept astonished silence. She looked at the girl, 
then down at her book. 

‘ Well,’ she said at length, ‘ it only remains to me to remember 
the old proverb, But when is the train? Are you off this 
moment?’ 

‘The train leaves in five-and-twenty minutes. May I disturb 
uncle, do you think ?’ 

‘ Ah, now I understand why you asked if he would be at home 
through the morning. I'll go and fetch him.’ 

She went quickly to the library. Mr. Baxendale sat there 
alone. 

‘ Beatrice is going,’ she said, coming behind his chair. ‘ Will 
you come and say good-bye ?’ 

Mr. Baxendale jumped up. 

‘Going? Leaving?’ 

His wife nodded. 

‘Why? What is it? You haven’t quarrelled with her 
about the prayer-meetings ?’ 

‘No. It’s a fancy of hers, that’s all. Come along ; she’s only 
twenty minutes to catch the train.’ 

When they reached the drawing-room, Beatrice’ was not there. 
Upon Mrs. Baxendale’s withdrawal she had gone to Wilfrid’s door 
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and knocked at it. Wilfrid was pacing about in thought. It 
surprised him to see who his visitor was; yet more, when she 
advanced to him with her hand extended, saying a simple ‘ Good- 
bye.’ 

‘Good-bye? Wherefore?’ 

Her attire explained. Beatrice possessed the beauty of form 
and face which makes profit of any costume; in the light-brown 
cape, and hat to match, her tall, lithe figure had a womanly 
dignity which suited well with the unsmiling expressiveness of 
her countenance. The ‘ good-bye’ was uttered briefly and without 
emphasis, as one uses any insignificant form of speech. 

Wilfrid resolved at once to accept her whim; after all, it was 
but another instance of frequent eccentricities. 

‘Who is going to the station with you?’ he asked. 

‘No one. I hate partings on the platform.’ 

She moved away almost as far as the door, then turned again. 

‘You will be in town before going back to Oxford ?’ 

Wilfrid hesitated. 

‘Oh, never mind,’ she said; and was gone. 

Ten minutes later Wilfrid went to the drawing-room. Mr. 
and Mrs. Baxendale were talking together; they became silent 
as he entered. 

‘Has Miss Redwing gone?’ he asked. 

‘She took leave of you, didn’t she?’ replied the lady. 

‘Yes. But it was so unprepared for, I half thought it might 
be a joke.’ 

‘Oh, she’s fond of these surprises,’ Mrs. Baxendale said, in 
a tone of good-natured allowance. ‘ On the whole I sympathise 
with her; I myself prefer not to linger over such occasions,’ 

Later in the day, Mrs. Baxendale drove out to Banbrigg, this 
time alone. On her return, she sought Wilfrid and found him in 
his room. There was concern on her face. 

‘I have heard something very painful from Mrs. Hood,’ she 
began. ‘Itseems that Emily is in ignorance of her father’s death.’ 

Wilfrid looked at her in astonishment. 

‘I told you,’ Mrs. Baxendale pursued, ‘that she had not been 
altogether well just before it happened, but it now appears that 
the dreadful incident of her entering the room just when the 
body was brought in must have taken place when she was delirious. 
The poor woman has had no suspicion of that; but it is proved 
by Emily’s questions, now that she begins to talk. Of course it 
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makes a new anxiety. Mrs. Hood has not dared to hint at the 
truth, but it cannot be concealed for long.’ 

‘But this is most extraordinary,’ Wilfrid exclaimed. ‘ What, 
then, was the origin of her illness ?’ 

‘That is the mystery. Mrs. Hood’s memory seems to be 
confused, but I got her to allow that the feverish symptoms were 
declared even the night before the death was known. I hardly 
like to hint it, but it really seemed to me as if she were keeping 
something back. One moment she said that Emily had been made 
ill by anxiety at her father’s lateness in coming home that night, 
and the next she seemed, for some reason, unwilling to admit 
that it was so. The poor woman is in a sad, sad state, and no 
wonder. She wishes that somebody else might tell Emily the 
truth ; but surely it will come most easily from her.’ 

Wilfrid was deeply distressed. 

‘It is the very worst that still remains,’ he said, ‘and we 
thought the worst was over. What does the doctor say? Can 
she bear it yet? It is impossible to let her continue in ignorance.’ 

It was at length decided that Mrs. Baxendale should visit the 
doctor, and hear his opinion. She had got into her mind a 
certain distrust of Mrs. Hood, and even doubted whether Emily 


ought to be left in her hands during convalescence ; there was 
clearly no want of devotion on the mother’s part, but it appeared 
to Mrs. Baxendale that the poor woman had been overtaxed, and 
was herself on the point of illness, perhaps of mental failure. 
From going well, things had suddenly taken an anxious turn. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


RENUNCIATION. 


WueN Emily returned from the wastes of ravaged mind, and 
while yet the images of memory were hardly distinguished from 
the ghosts of delirious dream, the picture that haunted her with 
most persistency, with an objective reality the more impressive 
the clearer her thought became, was one which she could least 
comprehend or account for. She saw lying before her a closely 
muffled form, the outline seeming to declare it that of a man. 
The struggle of new-born consciousness was to associate such a 
vision with the events which had preceded her illness. Perchance 
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for a day, perchance only for an hour, however long the un- 
measured transition from darkness to the dawn of self-knowledge, 
she suffered the oppression of this mechanical questioning. At 
length the presence of her mother by the bedside became a fact, 
and it led on to the thonyht of her father. Her eyes moved in 
search for him. 

The act of speech, in health a mere emphasis of thought, was 
only to be attained by repetition of efforts; several times she 
believed herself to have spoken whilst silence still pressed her 
lips. Only when the recollection of her last waking day was com- 
plete, and when the absence of her father from the room linked 
itself to memory of her anguished waiting for him, did she succeed 
in uttering the words which represented her fear. Her mother was 
bending over her, aware of the new light in her questioning eyes. 

‘ Where’s father ?’ Emily asked. 

‘You shall see him, dear,’ was the reply. ‘Don’t speak.’ 

‘He came home ?’ 

‘Yes, he came home.’ 

Emily fell back into thought; this great fear allayed, the past 
continued to rebuild itself within her mind. And now, only now, 
like an angel coming from afar over dark waters, there gleamed 
the image of her love. It had been expelled from memory by 
the all-possessing woe of those last hours; it returned like a 
soothing warmth, an assuagement of pain. As though soul-easing 
music sounded about her, she again lost her hold on outward 
things and sank into a natural sleep. 

Mrs. Hood feared the next waking. The question about her 
father, she attributed to Emily’s incomplete command of her 
faculties, for she had not doubted that the muffled figure on the 
couch had been consciously seen by the girl and understood. Yet 
with waking the error prolonged itself; it became evident at 
length that Emily knew nothing of her coming down to the sit- 
ting-room, and still had to learn that her father no longer lived, 
It was a new suffering under which the poor woman gave way. 
Already her natural affliction was complicated with a sense of 
painful mysteries; in her delirium, Emily had uttered words 
which there was no explaining, but which proved that there had 
been some hidden connection between her mental trouble and her 
father’s failure to return at the usual hour. Dagworthy’s name 
she had spoken frequently, and with words which called to mind 
the sum of money her father had somehow procured. Mrs. Hood 
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had no strength to face trials such as these. As long as her 
child’s life seemed in danger, she strove with a mother’s predomi- 
nant instinct to defend it; but her powers failed as Emily passed 
out of peril. Her outlook became blank; physical exhaustion 
joined with mental suffering began to render her incapable of fur- 
ther efforts. Fortunately, Mrs. Baxendale perceived this in time. 
A nurse was provided, in addition to the one who had assisted Mrs, 
Hood, and the mother became herself the object of care. 

Emily had been told that her father was ill, but this fiction it 
was soon impossible to maintain. Three days after the last reported 
conversation between Wilfrid and Mrs. Baxendale, it was deter- 
mined that the latter must take upon herself the office of telling 
Emily the truth. Mrs. Hood implored her to do so; the poor 
mother was sinking into a state which scarcely left her the com- 
mand of her mind, and, though she could not sustain the duty her- 
self, it was her harassing desire that it might quickly be performed. 
So at length the revelation was made, made with all the forbear- 
ance and strengthening tenderness of which a strong-souled woman 
is capable. But the first syllables prepared Emily for the whole 
truth. A secret dread, which she had not dared to confess to her- 
self on that last evening, though probably it brought about the 
crisis in her suffering, and which the false assurances recently 
given her had perhaps not wholly overcome, rushed forth as soon 
as evil was hinted at. The softened statement that her father 
had been stricken down by a natural malady did not for a moment 
deceive her. She closed her eyes; the pillows which supported 
her were scarcely whiter than her face. But she was soon able to 
speak with perfect self-control. 

‘Was he brought home wrapped in something?’ she asked. 
‘ With his face covered ?’ 

‘He was, Emily.’ 

‘ How and where did I see him? For I know I did see him.’ 

‘Your mother has told me that you rose from your bed, and 
went to the room below. She did not realise that you were un- 
conscious; she believed that you knew of this.’ 

This was her dread vision. Asif to protect herself from it, 
she raised her hand and laid it across her eyes. Then it fell again 
to the coverlet—thin, flower-like hand, which in its translucency 
of flesh seemed to have been created by spirit for its chosen abode. 

When silence had lasted some moments— 

‘Now that I know he is dead,’ Emily resumed—oh, the sad 
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music of the last word !—‘I can bear to hear the manner of it 
without disguise. Will you tell me the whole truth, Mrs, 
Baxendale ? ’ 

It was spoken like herself. Ever clinging to sincerity, ever 
ready to face the truth of things, in how many a matter of less 
moment had the girl spoken with just this directness, inspiring 
respect in all who heard her clear, candid voice. 

Mrs. Baxendale sank her eyes, and hesitated. 

‘He died by his own hand,’ Emily said, below her breath. 

The lady kept silence. Emily again closed her eyes, and, as 
she so lay, felt warm lips touch her forehead. 

Mrs. Baxendale believed for a moment that the sufferer had 
lost consciousness, but the utterance of her name caused Emily 
to raise her lids. 

‘Why did he do this ?’ she asked, regarding her friend fixedly. 

‘No one can say, dear.’ 

Emily drew a deep sigh ; a gleam passed over her face. 

‘There was an inquest ?’ she asked. 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Is it possible for me to see a newspaper in which it was 
reported ? ’ 

‘If you really desire it,’ said Mrs. Baxendale, with hesitation. 

‘I do; I wish toread it. Will you do me that great kindness ?’ 

‘I will bring it you in a day or two. But would it not be 
better to delay : 

‘Is there anything,’ Emily asked quickly, ‘that you have 
kept from me ?’ 

‘Nothing ; nothing.’ 

‘Then I need not put off reading it. I have borne the worst.’ 

As Mrs. Baxendale left the house, she was passed at a short 
distance along the road by a man on horseback. This rider gave 
a sign to the coachman to stop, and a moment after presented 
himself at the window of the brougham. It was Dagworthy; he 
wished to have news of Mrs. and Miss Hood. The lady gave him 
full information. 

‘TI fear I could not see Mrs. Hood?’ Dagworthy said. 

‘Oh, she is far too ill!’ was the reply. 

Having assured himself on this point, Dagworthy took his 
leave, and, when the carriage was remote, rode to the house. He 
made fast the reins to the gate, entered, and knocked at the door. 
A girl who did subordinate work for the nurses opened. 
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‘I want you,’ Dagworthy said, ‘to give this note at once to 
Miss Hood. You understand ?—to Miss Hood. Will you do so ?* 

‘I will, sir.’ 

He went away, and, immediately after, Emily was reading 
these lines : 

‘I wish to tell you that no one has heard, and no one ever 
will, of the circumstances you would desire to have unknown. I 
send this as soon as you are able to receive it. You will know 
from whom it comes.’ 

She knew, and the message aided her. The shock of what 
she had just heard was not, in its immediate effect, as severe as 
others had feared it would be. Perhaps Emily’s own sojourn at 
the gates of death lessened the distance between her and him who 
had passed them; perhaps the vast misery which lay behind her, 
the darkness threatening in the future, brought first to her mind 
death’s attribute of deliverance. This, in the hours that followed, 
she strove to dwell upon; nothing could touch her father now, 
he was safe from trouble. But, as the current in her veins grew 
warmer, as life held her with a stronger hand and made her once 
more participant in his fears and desires, that apparition of the 
motionless veiled form haunted her with access of horror. If she 
slept it came into her dreams, and her waking thoughts strove 
with hideous wilfulness to unmuffle that dead face. When horror 
failed, its place was taken by a grief so intense that it shook the 
fabric of her being. She had no relapse in health, but convales- 
cence was severed from all its natural joys; she grew stronger 
only to mourn more passionately. In imagination she followed 
her father through the hours of despair which must have ensued 
on his interview with Dagworthy. She pictured his struggle 
between desire to return home, to find comfort among those he 
loved, and the bitter shame which forbade it. How had he spent 
the time? Did he wander out of the town to lonely places, until 
daylight failed? Did he then come back under the shadow of 
the night, come back all but to the very door of his dwelling, 
make one last effort to face those within, pass on in blind agony? 
Was he on the heath at the very hour when she crossed it to go 
to Dagworthy’s house? Qh, had that been his figure which, as 
she hurried past, she had seen moving in the darkness of the 
quarry ? 

A pity which at times grew too vast for the soul to contain 
absorbed her life, the pity which overwhelms and crushes, which 
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threatens reason. That he should have lived through long years 
of the most patient endurance, keeping ever a hope, a faith, so 
simple-hearted, so void of bitter feeling, so kindly disposed to all 
men—only to be vanquished at length by a moment of inexplicable 
weakness, only to creep aside, and hide his shame, and die. Her 
father, whom it was her heart’s longing to tend and cherish 
through the brighter days of his age—lying there in his grave, 
where no voice could reach him, remote for ever from the solace 
of loving kindness, his death a perpetuation of woe. The cruelty 
of fate had exhausted itself; what had the world to show more 
pitiful than this ? 

No light ever came to her countenance; no faintest smile 
ever touched her lips. Through the hours, through the days, she 
lay heedless of things around her, solely occupied with the past, 
with affliction, with remorse. Had it not been in her power to 
save him? A word from her, and at this moment he would have 
been living in cheerfulness such as he had never known. She 
would have had but to turn her head, and his smile would have 
met her; the rare laugh, so touching to her always, would have 
become less rare ; his struggles would have been over. She had 
willed that he should die, had sent him forth relentlessly to his 
last trial, to his forsaken end. Without a leave-taking he had 
gone forth; his last look had been at her blank windows. That 
hour was passed into eternity, and with it the better part of her 
life. 

On the first day that she rose from her bed, she went, with 
the nurse’s aid, to her mother’s room. What she saw there was 
a new shock ; her mother’s face had aged incredibly, and wore a 
look of such feeble intelligence that to meet her eyes was more 
than painful. Upon the artificial maintenance of her strength 
throughout Emily’s illness had followed a collapse of the vital 
powers ; it seemed doubtful whether she would ever regain her 
normal state of mind and body. She knew her daughter, and, 
when Emily kissed her, the muscles of her haggard face contracted 
in what was meant for a smile; but she could not use her voice 
above a whisper, and her words were seldom consequent. 

Two days later, Mrs. Baxendale again paid a visit. Emily 
was sitting in her bed-room, unoccupied, on her countenance the 
sorrow-stricken gravity which never quitted it. The visitor, when 
she had made her inquiries, seemed to prepare herself to speak of 
some subject at once important and cheerful. 
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‘For a fortnight,’ she said, ‘I have had staying with me 
someone whom you will be glad to hear of — your nearest 
friend.’ 

Emily raised her eyes slowly to the speaker’s face ; clearly she 
understood, but was accustoming herself to this unexpected rela- 
tion between Mrs. Baxendale and Wilfrid. 

‘Mr. Athel came from Switzerland as soon as he heard of your 
illness.’ 

‘How did he hear?’ Emily inquired, gravely. 

‘ My niece, Miss Redwing, whom you knew, happened to be 
visiting me. She wrote to Mrs. Rossall.’ 

Emily was silent. The lines of her mouth showed a slight 
tremor, but no colour sought her cheeks. The news was affect- 
ing her strongly, but only in the way in which she now received 
every impression ; physical weakness had the effect of reducing 
outward demonstration of feeling, and her spiritual condition 
favoured passiveness. 

‘He has asked me to give you a letter, Emily,’ pursued Mrs. 
Baxendale, saddened by the sight of such intense sadness. 

Emily took the letter, and laid it on a table near her, mur- 
muring her thanks. 

‘He is well ?’ she asked, as the other did not speak. 

‘Quite; his holiday has completely restored him. You can’t 
think how glad I am to have come to know him, and to have him 
near me. Such excellent friends, we are! You can think how 
anxious he has been; and his father scarcely less so. The 
inquiries have been constant. The others have just got home; 
Mr. Athel had a letter from London this morning. The little 
girls send you a message; I believe you will find the letter 
enclosed.’ 

At the mention of the twins, the slightest smile came upon 
Emily’s lips. 

‘You are fond of them, I see,’ said the lady. ‘That they are 
fond of you, needs no telling. Oh, and Clara writes from Germany 
to ask if she may write to you yet. Shall I let her?’ 

A few more words, and Mrs. Baxendale rose. Emily retained 
her hand. 

‘You have not yet had from me one word of gratitude, Mrs. 
Baxendale,’ she said. ‘Indeed, I have no words in which to 
thank you.’ 

The lady kissed her forehead, pressed the thin hand again, 
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and went for a few moments to Mrs. Hood’s room before de- 
parting. 

It was nearly an hour before Emily took up the letter to 
open it. When at length she did so, she found that it covered 
only a small sheet of notepaper. Enclosed was a letter from Mr. 
Athel, announcing the family’s arrival in London, asking in a kind 
tone for the latest news, and repeating the message from the 
twins of which Mrs. Baxendale had spoken. Wilfrid wrote with 
admirable delicacy and feeling ; he forgot himself wholly in her 
affliction, and only in those simplest words which can still be 
made the most powerful uttered the tenderness which he hoped 
might speak some comfort to her heart. He did not ask to see 
her ; would she not bid him come to her in her own good time? 
And only if her strength rendered it quite easy, he begged for 
one word of reply. Mrs. Baxendale would visit her again very 
shortly, and to her the answer could be given. 

Emily returned the writings to their envelope, and sat through 
the day as she had sat since morning, scarcely ever moving, 
without heed of things that were said or done in the room. Before 
quitting the chair for her bed, she went to spend a quarter of an 
hour by her mother, whose hand she held throughout the time. 
Mrs. Hood lay in the same state of semi-consciousness alternating 
with sleep. In the night she generally wandered a little. But 
she did not seem to suffer pain. 

To-night Emily could not sleep; hitherto her rest had been 
profound between sunset and early morning. As she had sat 
through the day, so she lay now, her eyes fixed in the same 
intent gaze, as on something unfolding itself before her. When 
the nurses had ceased to move about, the house was wrapped in a 
stillness more complete than of old, for the clock had not been 
touched since the night when the weight fell. In the room you 
might have heard now and then a deep sigh, such sigh as comes 
from a soul overcharged. 

Mrs. Baxendale allowed one day to intervene, then came 
again. She did not directly speak of Wilfrid, and only when she 
sat in significant silence, Emily said: 

‘To-morrow I shall go downstairs. Will you ask Mr. Athel to 
come and see me?’ 

‘Gladly I will. At what hour shall he come?’ 

‘I shall be down by eleven.’ 

Later in the day, Mrs. Cartwright and Jessie called. Hitherto 
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Emily had begged that no one might be admitted save Mrs, 
Baxendale ; she felt it would be unkindness to refuse her friends 
any longer, and the visitors came up and sat for a while with her. 
Both were awed by the face which met them ; they talked scarcely 
above a whisper, and were sadly troubled by the necessity of 
keeping a watch upon their tongues. 

Emily was now able to descend the stairs without difficulty, 
The first sight of the little parlour cost her a renewal of her 
keenest suffering. There was the couch on which his dead body 
had been placed; that the chair in which he always rested after 
tea before going up to the laboratory; in a little frame on the 
mantelpiece was his likeness, an old one and much faded. She 
moved about, laying her hand on this object and that; she took 
the seat by the window where she had waited each evening, till 
she saw him at the gate, to rise at once and open to him. She 
had not shed tears since that last day of his life, and now it was 
only a passing mist that dimmed her eyes. Her sorrow was not 
of the kind which so relieves itself. 

She had come down early, in order to spend some time in the 
room before Wilfrid’s arrival. She sat in her father’s chair, once 
more in the attitude of motionless brooding. But her counten- 
ance was not as self-controlled as during the past days; emotions, 
struggles, at work within her found their outward expression. At 
times she breathed quickly, as if in pain; often her eyes closed. 
In her worn face, the features marked themselves with strong 
significance ; it was beauty of a kind only to be felt by a soul in 
sympathy with her own. To others she would have appeared the 
image of stern woe. The gentleness which had been so readily 
observable beneath her habitual gravity was absorbed in the 
severity of her suffering and spiritual conflicts; only a touching 
suggestion of endurance, of weakness bearing up against terrible 
fatality, made its plea to tenderness. Withal, she looked no 
older than in the days of her happiness; a young life, a young 
heart, smitten with unutterable woe. 

When the sound of the opening gate made itself heard, she 
lay back for a moment in the very sickness of pain; it recalled 
the past so vividly, and chilled her heart with the fear of what 
she had now before her. She stood, as soon as the knock came at 
the front door, and kept the same position as Wilfrid entered. 

He was startled at the sight of her, but in an instant was 
holding both her hands, gazing deep into her eyes with an ecstasy 
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of tenderness. He kissed her lips, and, as he did so, felt a shudder 
in the hands he pressed. A few whispered words were all that he 
could speak; Emily kept silence. Then he sat near to her; her 
hand was still in his, but gave no sign of responsive affection, and 
was very cold. 

‘It was kind to let me see you so soon,’ he said. Her fixed 
look of hard suffering began to impress him painfully, even with 
a kind of fear. Enmily’s face at this moment was that of one who 
is only half sensible to words spoken. Now she herself spoke for 
the first time. 

‘You will forgive me that I did not write. It would have 
been better, perhaps ; it would have been easier to me. Yet why 
should I fear to say to you, face to face, what I have to say ?’ 

The last sentence was like self-questioning uttered aloud ; her 
eyes were fixed on him, and with appeal which searched his heart. 

‘Fear to say to me?’ Wilfrid repeated, gravely, though 
without apprehension. ‘Has your suffering made strangers 
of us?’ 

‘Not in the way you mean, but it has so changed my life 
that I cannot meet you as I should have done.’ Her utterance 
quickened ; her voice lost its steadiness. ‘Will you be very 
generous to me—as good and noble as it is in your heart to be? 
I ask you to give me back my promise—to release me.’ 

‘Emily!’ 

He gazed at her in bewilderment. His thought was that 
she was not herself; her manner since his entrance seemed to 
confirm it; the tortured lines of her face seemed to express 
illusory fears. 

‘Emily! Do you know what you say, dearest ?’ 

‘Yes; I know what I say, and I know how hard you find it to 
believe me. If I could explain to you what it is that makes this 
change, you would not wonder at it, you would understand, you 
would see that I am doing the only thing I can do. But I 
cannot give you my reasons; that must be my sad secret to the 
end of my life. You feel you have a claim to hear the truth; 
indeed, indeed, you have ; but you will be forbearing and generous. 
Release me, Wilfrid ; I ask it as the last and greatest proof of the 
love you gave me.’ 

He rose with a gesture of desperation. 

‘Emily, I cannot bear this! You are ill, my own darling; I 
should have waited till you were stronger. I should have left 
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you more time to turn your thoughts to me from these terrible 
things you have passed through.’ He flung himself by her side, 
grasping her hands passionately. ‘Dear one, how you have 
suffered! It kills me to look into your face. I won’t speak; let 
me only stay by you, like this, for a few minutes. Will not my 
love calm you—love the purest aud tenderest that man ever felt ? 
I would die to heal your heart of its grief!’ 

With a great sob of uttermost anguish, she put back his 
hands, rose from the chair, and stood apart. Wilfrid rose and 
gazed at her in dread. Had the last calamity of human nature 
fallen upon her? He looked about, as if for aid. Emily read his 
thoughts perfectly ; they helped her to a desperate composure. 

‘Wilfrid, she said, ‘do I speak like one not in her perfect 
mind ?’ 

‘I cannot say. Your words are meaningless tome. You are 
not the Emily I knew.’ 

‘I am not,’ was her sad answer. ‘If you can bring yourself 
to believe that truth, you will spare yourself and me.’ 

‘What do you mean when you say that?’ he asked, his voice 
intensified in suppression. ‘If you are in full command of your- 
self, if your memory holds all the past, what can have made of 
you another being? We dare not play with words at a time such 
as this. Tell me at least one thing. Do I know what it was that 
caused your illness ?’ 

‘I don’t understand you.’ 

Her eyes examined him with fear. 

‘I mean, Emily—was it solely due to that shock you received ? 
Or was there any previous distress ? ’ 

‘Has anything led you to think there was?’ she asked, 
urgently. 

‘Mrs. Baxendale tells me you Emily, why have I to pain 
you in this way ?’ 

‘But tell me—tell me! What did she say ?’ 

‘That on coming to yourself you did not know of your father’s 
death.’ 

‘It is true; I did not. My illness began before.’ 

Wilfrid stood with his eyes on the ground. 

‘Tell me, again,’ she said. ‘What else did Mrs. Baxendale 
say?’ 

‘Nothing. Her surprise when she heard this from your 
mother was as great as mine when it was repeated to me.’ 
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‘It is true,’ Emily repeated, more calmly, as if relieved. ‘I 
don’t try to conceal that there is a reason I may not speak of. 
Will you not believe that it is strong enough to change my life ? 
If I did not tell you this, you might indeed refuse to listen to me, 
thinking I was not myself. I cannot tell you more—I cannot, I 
cannot !’ 

She pressed her palms upon her forehead ; it throbbed with 
pain scarcely to be borne. Wilfrid, after a moment of wretched 
hesitation, said gravely : 

‘What you forbid me to ask, I may not even wish to know. 
I have come to regard your will as the seal upon everything that 
is true and right. Knowing this, seeing me here before you with 
my best hopes at stake, do you tell me that something has hap- 
pened which makes the bond between us of no effect, which lays 
upon you a duty superior to that of the pledge you gave me?’ 

She met his gaze, and answered firmly, ‘I do.’ 

‘Some duty,’ he continued, with quivering voice, ‘ compared 
with which the sacredness of our love is nothing?’ 

She trembled from head to foot; then, as if clutching at a 
last help, said : 

‘I do not love you.’ 

And she waited with her head bowed. Wilfrid, taking up his 
hat, went to her and offered his hand. When hers was given : 

‘Raise your eyes and look at me, Emily.’ 

She did so. 

‘ You are still in the shadow of a great grief, and it may well 
be that all other things seem trivial. I wish to respect you to 
the uttermost, and I will try to conceive that there is a motive 
high enough to justify you. But those last words must be re- 
peated—when time has come to your aid—before I can regard 
them as final.’ 

He released her hand, and left her. 

What was her first sensation, when the dor ed closed, then 
the gate without, and Wilfrid in very deed was gone? Was it 
hopeless misery, failure, dread foresight of the life which she still 
must live? Rather her mood was that of the martyr who has 
held firm to the last wrench of torture, who feels that agony is 
overcome and fear of self surpassed. This possibility had there 
ever been in Emily, though associating with such variant instincts. 
Circumstances had brought the occasion which weighed one part 
of her nature against the other, and with this result. 
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You may not judge her coldly; yet it is possible to indicate 
those points which connect her enthusiasm of sacrifice with the 
reasonings and emotions of the impartial mind. In the moment 
that she heard of her father’s self-destruction, she knew that her 
own destiny was cast; the struggle with desire, with arguments 
of her self-love, with claims of others, this also she foresaw and 
measured. Her resolve came of the interaction of intense feeling, 
feeling which only process of time could reduce from its morbid 
predominance, and that idealism which was the keynote of her 
personality. It was not that she condemned herself for having 
refused to pay the price which would have saved her father; she 
may have done so in her wildest paroxysms of grief, but in the 
silences which ensued she knew that there is an arbiter above 
natural affection, and that not with impunity could a life be pur- 
chased by the death of a soul. She had refused; it might be she 
would still have refused had she foreseen the worst; but could 
she move on over her father’s body to a life of joy? Not only did 
piety forbid it; the compassionate voice of her heart cried against 
what she deemed such cruelty. Her father was dead; nothing 
that she did henceforth would concern him’ for good or ill; none 
the less in her eyes was his claim upon her, the claim of one she 
had tenderly loved calling to her for pity from that desolate grave. 
Which of us entirely out-reasons that surviving claim of the 
beloved dead? Which of us would, in his purest hour, desire to 
do so? She could not save him, but, as she valued her most 
precious human privileges, she dared not taste the fruits of life of 
which he was for everrobbed. Between her and happiness loomed 
that agonising face. She might disregard it, might close her 
eyes and press on, might live down the old sacred pity and give 
herself to absorbing bliss: what would be the true value of that 
she gained? Nay, it was idle to affect that she had the choice. 
She felt that the first memory of that face in the midst of enjoy- 
ment would break her heart. Those last dark hours of his she 
must live and relive in her own mind. Dead? He was dead? 
Oh, did not the very tones of his voice linger in the rooms where 
she sat? Could she not see him enter, hold to her his hand, 
bend and kiss her? Did she not fancy constantly that his foot 
sounded on the floor above her, up in the bare little room, where 
she had parted from him unkindly? Why, death meant but 
little, for at any moment he was in truth standing by her. Years 
of unhappiness, and then to be put aside and forgotten as soon as 
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the heavy clods of earth had fallen upon him? To think of that 
was to be driven almost to madness by the impotence of grief. 
Rather than allow a joy to tempt her thought, she would cast life 
from her and be his companion in that narrow home. 

And her character brought it about that the very strength of 
her love for Wilfrid acted as another impulse to renunciation. 
Which had been the stronger motive in her refusal to sacrifice 
herself—the preservation of her chaste womanhood, or the inability 
to give up him she loved? Could she, at the tribunal of her 
conscience, affirm that her decision had held no mixture of the 
less pure? Nay, had she not known that revolt of self in which 
she had maintained that the individual love was supreme, that 
no title of inferiority became it? She saw now more clearly than 
then the impossibility of distinguishing those two motives, or of 
weighing the higher and the lower elements of her love. One 
way there was, and one way only, of proving to herself that she 
had not fallen below the worthiness which purest love demanded, 
that she had indeed offered to Wilfrid a soul whose life was 
chastity—and that must be utterly to renounce love’s earthly 
reward, and in spirit to be faithful to him while her life lasted. 
The pain of such renunciation was twofold, for did she not visit 
him with equal affliction? Had she the right todo that? The 
question was importunate, and she held it a temptation of her 
weaker self. Wilfrid would bear with her. He was of noble 
nature, and her mere assurance of a supreme duty would outweigh 
his personal suffering. On him lay no obligation of faithfulness 
to his first love; a man, with the world before him, he would, as 
was right, find another to share his life. To think that was no 
light test of steadfastness in Emily; the image of Wilfrid loving 
and loved by another woman wrung the sinews of her heart. 
That she must keep from her mind; that was more than her 
strength could face and conquer. It should be enough to love 
him for ever, without hope, without desire. Faithfulness would 
cost her no effort; to purify herself in ideal devotion would be 
her sustenance, her solace. 

What of her religion of beauty, the faith which had seen its 
end in the nourishment of every instinct demanding loveliness 
within and without? What of the ideal which saw the crown of 
life in passion triumphant, which dreaded imperfectness, which 
allowed the claims of sense equally with those of spirit, both 
having their indispensable part in the complete existence? Had 
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it not conspicuously failed where religion should be most efficient ? 
She understood now the timidity which had ever lurked behind 
her acceptance of that view of life. She had never been able 
entirely to divest herself of the feeling that her exaltation in 
beauty-worship was a mood born of sunny days, that it would fail 
amid shocks of misfortune and prove a mockery in the hour of the 
soul’s dire need. It shared in the unreality of her life in wealthy 
houses, amid the luxury which appertained only to fortune’s 
favourites, which surrounded her only by chance. She had pre- 
sumptuously taken to herself the religion of her superiors, of those 
to whom fate allowed the assurance of peace, of guarded leisure 
wherein to cultivate the richer and sweeter flowers of their nature. 
How artificial had been the delights with which she soothed her- 
self! Here, all the time, was the reality; here in this poor home, 
brooded over by the curse of poverty, whence should come shame 
and woe and death. What to her now were the elegance of art, 
the loveliness of nature? Beauty had been touched by mortality, 
and its hues were of the corpse, of the grave. Would the music 
of a verse ever again fill her with rapture? How meaningless 
were all such toys of thought to one whose path lay through the 
valley of desolation ! 

Thus did Emily think and feel in this sombre season, the 
passionate force of her imagination making itself the law of life 
and the arbiter of her destiny. She could not take counsel with 
time ; her temperament knew nothing of that compromise with 
ardours and impulses which is the wisdom of disillusion. Circum- 
stances willed that she should suffer by the nobleness of her 
instincts ; those endowments which might in a happier lot have 
exalted her to such perfection of calm joy as humanity may attain, 
were fated to be the source of misery inconceivable by natures 
less finely cast. 


(To be continued.) 








